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“Pathfinder finds its news in the whole human race. Whatever men 


and women do at producing, learning, governing, fighting and 
living is possible copy. So, too, are all the lands and resources of earth, 


the forces which control them, and what men think about them. 


“We believe intelligent Americans are intensely interested in news 
that is told briefly with clear understanding. So we explore objectively 


for facts and, in arranging them, seek to shed light on the truth.” 
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‘INFLATION 


(AND A TRAGIC DEPRESSION) 


1S COMING!’ 


President Truman said, ‘“‘We already have an alarming degree of inflation. And = « 
even more alarming it is getting worse . . . Even those who are well off are ask- 


ing, “How long can it last? When is the break coming?” 


Bernard Baruch said, ‘‘We are on the brink of an engulfing inflation.” 


Maybe you’re earning more money than you ever made in your life... maybe you're 
planning on a new car, a new home. BUT, before you spend a single penny on ANY 
investment, here are the facts you MUST FACE, or you may be on a breadline just one 
year from today! Almost every day the headlines cry that inflation is busting loose! .. . 
Prices have risen more in the last months than in the last four years! In his recent speech 
to the nation President Truman revealed that “House furnishings, for example, have 
gone up 25 per cent above the 1945 average. Clothing has gone up 24 per cent... the 
food rise has been 36 per cent.” The cost of living is dizzily rising and will lead to THE 
GREATEST FINANCIAL DISASTER IN HISTORY! Sooner than you think, the 
value of your money may be reduced tremendously. You may spend in a week’s time the 
savings that have taken you a lifetime to accumulate. You may lose the insurance that 
may reflect years of scrimping and saving to protect your family in case of an emergency. 

. . The house which you had hoped would be a lifetime haven may be foreclosed because 
you can’t afford the payments, taxes, or interest. The job that seems so promising today 
may be your LAST STOP before relief, charity, or starvation. This is not idle guesswork! 
INFLATION and DEPRESSION MUST COME says Ralph Borsodi, the nationally 
famous economist who predicted the 1929 crash. For more than three decades he has 
studied the causes and effects of the world’s most terrible financial disasters, has founded 
a nationally known research program and educational institution to study these evils. Now, 
after spending hundreds of thousands of dollars in research, Ralph Borsodi offers the 
most practical means devised to protect your family BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE! 


WHY INFLATION AND DEPRESSION MUST COME 


—This book shows you, 


in words, pictures and easily understood diagrams why inflation and depression are 
inevitable. 


It traces the complete picture of the business cycle, compares present-day events with those 


which preceded other inflation depression periods, proves BEYOND A SHADOW OF A DOUBT that your 
and that of your family, is in DIRE PERIL, 


future, unless you act now. 


SHOWS YOU HOW TO AVOID 
THIS DANGER 


—This great book has not been written simply to 
alarm you. It points out the inevitable catastrophe 
towards which you, like millions of other Ameri- 
cans, are headed.... AND TELLS YOU WHAT 
TO DO ABOUT IT. In common-sense, every-day 
language Ralph Borsodi shows you how to protect 
your family and your possessions without depriv- 
ing yourself of luxuries, by following a few sim- 
ple rules of logic. Regardless of whether you are 
single or married, work in the city or the country, 
own a business or werk for others, there is a message 
for you in this book that you simply can't afford 
to ignore. 


START PLANNING NOW! When inflation strikes 
it will be too late. Thousands of people all over the 
country are using “INFLATION IS COMING!” to 
prepare themselves for 
$ the coming crisis. Order 
your copy NOW. It’s 
— only a dollar...a dol- 
lar that may save your 

entire future. 
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HOW THIS BOOK PROTECTS 
YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


What to deo about your savings and 
bank deposits. 


How te gvard against your stocks 
and bonds becoming worthless. 


What to do about your life insurance 
policies. 


How to protect yourself against fore- 
closures on your homes or farm. 


What families dependent on salaries 
should do NOW. 


What farm and home owning families 
should do. 


Whet families dependent on social 
security in the event of unemployment 
should do. 





What you should urge the nation to do. 





He predicted the 1929 
crash! RALPH BORSODI... 


The distinguished author of “I N- 
FLATION IS COMING!" has 
been consulting economist to 
many of the largest firms in 
America including Dupont Ray- 
ons, R. H. Macy & Co., the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Ass'n, 
the Spool Cotton Co, and the 
Edison General Electric Co. 
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(A Non-Profit Organization) 


239 Great Neck Road 
Great Neck 51, N. Y. 
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I Of course I want to protect myself and my ! 
| family against the worst financial disaster in | 
| history. Send me... copies of INFLATION t 
| IS COMING—AND WHAT TO DO | 
}| ABOUT IT!” I enclose $1 for each copy | 
| ordered (cash, check or money order). If not | 
| completely ‘satisfied, I may return book(s) j 
| within 5 days and you will refund my money. i 
| [] Send copies C.0.D. On arrival I | 
| will pay postman $1.00 each plus postage. | 
| Same refund guarantee. i 
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MONEY BACK IF BOOK IS 
RETURNED WITHIN 5 DAYS 
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does lots more 
than keep hair 


leaky handbome 





SURVEY SHOWS 178 


FREFERRKED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP’ 


Kreml Hair Tonic is inexpensive 
yet it’s preferred among America’s 
most successful men—bankers, 
doctors, lawyers, big business men. 
You see this highly specialized hair 
tonic does lots more than keep hair 
handsomely groomed... 


NEVER LEAVES HAIR 
FEELING OIRTY 
OR FULL OF GREASE 
Krem]l never plasters 
hair down like a cheap 
gigolo’s. It gives hair such a clean- 
cut healthy-appearance, 





BOTHERED BY ORY 
SCALP? DRY HAIR? 
DANORUIF FLAKES? 


Kreml is great to lubri- 
cate a dry scalp, make 
dry hair feel softer. It also removes 
dandruff flakes and leaves scalp 
feeling so alive. Use Kreml daily for 
perfectly groomed hair and to help 
keep your scalp ‘hygienic’. 


KREML 
TIAIR TONIC 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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| Talking It Over 





by Graham Patterson 


Death Lurks on Winter Highways 


In many parts of the country, dan- 
gerous ruts and ice patches on the 
highways will be regular hazards un- 
til early spring. 

While the worst of the winter is 
gone, past experience would indicate 
that Old Man Winter probably still 
has unpleasant surprises. 

While careful driving is some- 
thing that should be practiced by every 
motorist every month of the year, 
caution takes on emergency status dur- 
ing the winter months when snow and 
ice multiply the hazards. 


This winter has brought, to the 
eastern states at least, more snow and 
cold weather than in recent years. 
New York City’s snowfall of 25 inches 
on Deg. 26 broke all previous records, 
eclipsing even the great blizzard of 


1888. New England has been hit 
harder than in recent winters. Freez- 


ing temperatures have struck Florida. 

In some respects, heavy snow- 
storms are fraught with less danger to 
motorists than those of lesser intensity, 
but only because they serve to make 
more motorists keep their cars in the 
garage, instead of risking themselves 
on the highways. 

The greatest hazard comes with 
the light snowfall that soon melts, 
only to be frozen into a sheet of glass 
when night comes. On such a high- 
way, the motorist has little protection 
except his own caution and that of the 
drivers who pass him. The. National 
Safety Council points out it takes from 
3 to 12 times as much distance to 
“brake” a car safely to a halt on snow 
or ice as that needed on a dry road. 
So it is obvious that the first essential 
to scie driving is greatly lowered 
speed, so the car can be brought to a 
stop safely. 

For one never knows when an 
emergency may arise. Under that in- 
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This rubbish used to be an automobile. What's left of the driver isn’t shown. 


nocent-looking patch of snow on the 
road ahead may be treacherous ice 
that can quickly throw your automo- 
bile into a skid that may take you to 
the hospital—or even the cemetery. 
Extra care is needed because of the 
possibility that “the other fellow” 
passing you may not be so careful. 


The present shortage of gaso- 
line and fuel oil should be sufficient 
reason for every automobile owner to 
use his car only when necessary. When 
he must use it, he should keep con- 
stantly in mind that to protect him- 
self and his passengers against injury 
and perhaps death, he should equip 
his car with every needed safety de- 
vice. More important, he should ad- 
just his driving practice to the condi- 
tions confronting him. Defrosters, 
windshield wipers and other devices 
to give him better visibility are indis- 
pensable. 

Equally important are the com- 
mon-sense precautions that should be 
followed: For instance, keep a greater 
distance between your car and the one 
ahead, for you will need more space 
to bring the car safely to a halt if you 
should have to come to a sudden stop: 
your intentions to stop or turn should 
be made known to the driver behind 
you by the proper hand signals; do not 
take your car out on a snowy or icy 
road without skid chains; and when 
you must stop, don’t jam your foot on 
the brake pedal suddenly, for this al- 
most invariably will cause the car to 
skid: instead, the brakes should be 
applied gently and the clutch should 
not be thrown out until the car is 
almost at a standstill. 


But the soundest advice of all 
is this: When there is snow or ice on 
the road, leave your car in the garage. 
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Between 
Ourselves 


Searchlight on Science: One 
would hardly expect to find in PaTuH- 
FINDER such reasoning as this: “Murder is 
rather prevalent in our society, therefore 
ought to be approved. Our laws against 
murder are mere prejudice, and should be 
repealed or radically altered. Personal 
feeling that one ought not to commit 
murder is foolishness. If you feel like 
murder, go ahead.” 

Such reasoning appeared in your 
“Searchlight on Sex” (Science, Jan. 28). 
You imply that because “95% of U.S. 
males at one or another time engage in 
sexual practices which are illegal,” there- 
fore our laws and moral codes on sexual 
behavior are “prejudice,” are “wrong in- 
formation” and should be thoroughly 
changed or abandoned. 

tidiculous . . . Yours for a little 
common sense in “science.” 

Edward Cass, Laurel, Ja. 


Lowering Prices: Congratulations 
on your article “How to Lower Prices” 
(Talking It Over, Jan. 28). Nothing can 
bring down prices or stop inflation until 
we get back to high production. I am 
just old-fashioned enough to believe that 
supply and demand have always ruled 
prices and always will. 


Mrs. Maude Hansen, Sioux Falls, S.D. 


* ¢ © You speak of automobile tires. 
Here in Bowling Green, it’s the same 
with electric and gas refrigerators and 
ranges. We waited and waited. ... Now 
there are plenty . . . because the supply 
is catching up with the demand. 

All other scarce commodities will 
also become drugs on the market if 
present or increased production rate is 
kept up. Surpluses will build up, labor- 
ers will be laid off and into another de- 
pression we'll go. It’s a vicious circle. 
Galen G. George, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Correction: In “Sorghum Saga” 
(Americana, Jan. 28) you incorrectly 
called me Frank instead of Lee Huber. 
Frank Huber of Cannelton is besieged by 
your readers with mail which belongs to 
me. ... 

Lee Huber, editor, Cannelton News. 
Cannelton, Ind. 


Pens Across the Seas: Mr. Kiyosi 
Ikegawa, head of the bureau of social 
work in Osaka, Japan, has organized a 


club of young people who want to cor- | 


respond with Americans and learn Amer- 


ican ways. He has sent their letters and | 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 55, Number 4. 
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SOME THINGS ARE GOOD FOR YoU. 
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(but you dont tke em /) 


607 POSTS FO GRAN FeAhesS 
ARE 6000 FOR YOU... 
[and youll like em, 7o0/) 


@ No wonder Post’s Bran Flakes are 
America’s favorite “‘keep fit’’ cereal! 
Each one-ounce serving is an ounce 
of prevention . .. provides just enough 
bran to help prevent irregularity due 
to lack of bulk in the diet. And that 
fresh new flavor makes it a delight- 


ful taste treat as well! Doctors agree 
we should get at least 4 of our 
daily nourishment at breakfast. So 
eat a better breakfast—with cereal. 
And for the “‘plus’”’ that keeps you 
feeling on top of the world, just try 


Post’s 40% Bran Flakes! 
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Had Your Ton-Miles Today? 


Last year the railroads moved 


more tons of freight more miles 
than ever before in time of peace. 

They hauled enough tons enough 
miles, in fact, to average twelve ton- 
miles of transportation service every 
day in the year for every man, wom- 
an, and child in the United States. 

That meant loading and moving 
more carloads of grain, more cars of 
coal than ever before — and more 
cars of all sorts than in any of the 
war years, even though there were 
fewer cars available. 

With the cooperation of shippers, 
the railroads are getting more serv- 
ice than ever before out of each 
freight car they have. 

At the same time they are buying 


and building all the freight cars for 
which materials can be obtained. 
And they will continue to do so until 
the car supply is adequate to meet 
the needs of the nation with even 
greater efhciency and economy. 

These new cars—and the locomo- 
tives, the improvements to track 
and signals and shops and all the 
rest of the railroad plant — call for 
an investment of more than a bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

That’s one reason why railroad 
rates have to be enough so that rail- 
road earnings will be adequate to 
attract investment dollars. For the 
railroads of tomorrow, and the serv- 
ice you will get from them, depend 
upon earnings today. 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


names to me because I have corresponded 
with him in Esperanto. 

May I suggest such correspondence 
as a small way to help in building an 
understanding peace? 

Martha Jane Nicolaides, 

Mountainburg, Crawford Co., Ark. 


Drainage for Putney Slough: 
Having lived and farmed in the area of 
Putney Slough (Sports, Jan. 14) for 40 
years, I am familiar with its antics. 

I know this area has been splendid 
for waterfowl, but it is not the last and 
only place available for them in their 
flight to summer hatching grounds. Lo- 
cated ten miles to the west is the 22,000 
acre Federal Game Refuge on the James 
river. This affords ample room for all 
birds that care to rest in their flight. 

During the drought of the 30’s, prac- 
tically every acre of Putney Slough was 
either in crops or used for pasture or 
hay. Proper drainage would again place 
it in that condition... 

I believe carrying out the plan of 
Army engineers will be a benefit. I cer- 
tainly prefer it to allowing the South 
Dakota Fish and Game and Parks Com- 
mission to develop it for a public hunting 
ground and to build control structures 
which would retain a certain water level. 

Frank Feser, Amherst, S.D. 


Church Membership: Re “Top 
Ten” (Religion, Jan. 28), American 
Methodism includes the Methodist 
Church (8,450,000 communicants), the 
three Negro bodies (1,850,000 combined 
membership), and a group of smaller 
bodies—Primitive, Free, Wesleyan Meth- 
odists, ete-——(about 250,000). That’s a 
total of 10,550,000 rather than the 9,924.,- 
842 you listed. Won’t you give the Meth- 
odists the benefit of the additional 625,- 
000? 

Russell N. Haas, Winter Haven, Fla. 

[As PATHFINDER pointed out, its score 
was based on reports sent to The Year Book 
of American Churches. Non-reporting 
churches were not included in order to pro- 
vide a common basis for this involved ac- 


counting.—Ed.] 


A Briton and his Coal: Ambas- 
sador Lewis Douglas as witness before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee said 
that in judging Britain’s coal situation 
“Americans should take into account 
years of mismanagement.” 

Prior to nationalization, Britain ex- 
ported 50 million tons annually and I 
enjoyed unlimited supplies at $10 a ton, 
while now—with no exports—I am re- 
duced to an austerity ration of 154 tons 
a year at $17 aton. It would appear that 
Mr. Douglas has been successfully mis- 
led by the false propaganda of a vocifer- 
ous minority party. 

W. Ibberson Jones, Swindon, Wilts, 
England. 


More Evidence on Molly: Re 
“Molly Was Framed” (Americana, Jan. 
14), the University of Pennsylvania his- 
torians accepted very limited evidence in 
making their conclusions that there was 
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no such organization as the Molly Ma- 
guires. 

There were many coal miners in 
Carbon county and adjoining counties, 
all of Irish origin, and claiming member- 
ship in a well-known Irish society con- 
sidered reputable. The Carbon county 
and vicinity group used a ritual of its 
own as shown later in the courts, and 
these men were known as Molly Ma- 
guires. 


From 1863 to 1867, in Schuylkill 





Brown Bros. 


His Pinkerton de- 
tecting meant death to 19. 


James McParlan. 


county, where the Mollies had many mem- 
bers, there were 27 murders for which 
there were no prosecutions. These were 
charged to the Mollies by many of the 
best citizens. 

While the Pinkerton man McParlan’s 
investigation was a pronounced item in 
the trials . . . his evidence was more than 
sustained by the testimony of one Kerri- 
gan, a member of the Maguires, who 
turned state’s evidence to save himself. 
Also much corroborative evidence was 
given by local officers, cities, villages, 
counties, and citizens generally. 

While approximately 19 Mollies were 
hanged for murders committed by them, 
far more than 19 got off with compara- 
tively short prison sentences for lesser 
charges, and many murders went un- 
punished. 


M. H. Case, Saginaw, Mich. 
Old Glory in the Ozarks: While 


we admire the efforts of “the walking 
preacher of the Ozarks” as a teacher 
(Education, Jan. 28), may we correct 
him on the proper display of the flag? 
“When displayed either horizontally 
or vertically against a wall, the union 
should be uppermost and to the flag’s 
own right, that is, to the observer’s left.” 
Mrs. R. W. Mabrey, American Legion 
Auxiliary, Mt. Victory, Ohio. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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NEW KIND of FURNACE 


Gives Amazing WARM-FLOOR Comfort With 






Automatic! 
Tend fire by just 
pushing o button! 





Sends even heat 
through 4 to 5 rooms 
with "warm-floor” 
comfort in all. 


Easy to install in new 
home or old— 
needs no basement, 
no costly ducts, no 
“tearing up" house! 





"No need for new curtains this year!” Cole- 
man’s clean heat pays off lots of ways. No 
fuel dirt means less cleaning toil—and less 
wear on you and on your nice things. Goes 
anywhere—in city, town or farm home; 
choice of oil, gas, or LP-Gas models. 


Write today—Learn how you can heat your 
house better, often for a lot less money, and 
with less work, the Coleman way. Mail 





No Fire-Tending, No Ashes, No Dirt! 
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Draws warmth 
down 

to living zone where 

you sit, play, sleep. 
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“I'm getting more sleep in the morning!” Think 
of getting up in a warm house! No early, 
shivery rising to build a fire. Coleman Floor 
Furnace automatically tends itself without 
ashes, dirt, or fuel-carrying. No effort—yet 
you get low-cost, “warm-floor” comfort! 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC,, DEPT. PH-615 
Wichita 1, Kan.; Los Angeles 54; Philadelphia 8. 


coupon today, for details. THIS COUPON 
CUP 'AND MAIL IT NOW! iam 
PES CR ay RS oe 
| The Coleman Company, Inc. i 
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Floor Furnace 
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Test shows how fast Bayer Aspirin 
disintegrates in your stomach! 





And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 


IT HAPPENS IN 





Within two seconds after starting, 
racing skaters speed along the icy course 
at upwards of 1600 feet per minute! 
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two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, 
it’s ready to go to work, to bring 
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No less amazing than the speed 

of racing skaters is Bayer 

Aspirin’s 2-second disintegrat- 

ing action, the result of three important 

manufacturing steps—not just one. Be- 

cause of it, Bayer Aspirin is ready to go 

to work almost instantly, to bring you 

really fast relief from ordinary head- 
ache, neuritic or neuralgic pain. 

What's more, Bayer Aspirin’s single 


active ingredient is so effective doctors 
regularly prescribe it for pain relief... 
and so gentle to the system they have 
mothers give it even to small children. 

And of all pain relievers, none can 
match Bayer Aspirin's record of use by 
millions of normal people — without ill 
effect. So for something you can take 
with confidence, be sure you ask for 
Bayer Aspirin when you buy. 





To relieve neuritic pain, take 


genuine 






WAR AAR 
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Dulles. Why do dictators talk of war? 

Why do Soviet spokesmen talk so 
incessantly of war? Soviet dictators, like 
all dictators, want to keep their power 
and increase it. To do that they must 
make it appear that Soviet peace is en- 
dangered.—John Foster Dulles, Repub- 
lican advisor on foreign affairs. 





That is sad news. It shows how danger- 
ous it is to be good.—George Bernard 
Shaw. 


A successful war against rats 
would save as much grain as it is possible 
to send to Europe.—Norman 
Socialist leader. 


Thomas, 


So Gandhi has been assassinated? 

You can’t clear up the situation of 
the world by feeding people. Some men 
need to be fed, but others need to be 
clubbed, especially in eastern Europe.— 
Raymond Duncan, 73, brother of the late 
Isadora Duncan. 

You cannot save free enterprise if 
you Jet the system which protects it go 
to ruin.—Bernard Baruch. 


I had a wonderful time yesterday in 
my hotel room. I ordered an ice-cream 
soda. I called the valet and asked him 
to press my suit. I asked a bellboy to 
buy all the afternoon papers and had my 
shoes shined. Almost any of these simple 
pleasures would have taken one day to 
three weeks to obtain in Europe.—David 

| 


Schoenbrun, CBS Paris correspondent 
back from four years in Europe. 


I will stay in Japan until my task 
is completed, unless called away by some 
Doug- 


extraordinary occurrence.—Gen. 


las MacArthur. 


Wisely the Founding Fathers did 


not include in the Constitution any pro- 
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vision for Federal control of education. 
They well understood how it could be 


sed for partisan purposes.—Rep. Ralph N S 3) ° d 
W. Cwinn (R.N.Y.) One O | rn) AAA 


\ Because our Constitution was 
formed by men largely of educated, Eng- 
lish background, it, while aiming to pro- 
vide equality for all, contained no Fed- 
eral provisions for public education.— 

J. W. Studebaker, U.S. commissioner of 
education. 


HOTEL FIRE 


} The glaring weakness of our mer- 


chant marine is the lack of passenger << 2 ES Ssootene «ale 


liners.—Frank J. Taylor, president, Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Institute. 


The way to cut down on stowaways 
is to enforce present laws and stop baby- 
ing uninvited voyagers.—W illiam C. Ash, 
licensed ship master. 


ee 


Any proposal to legalize gambling 
must proceed from the premise that 
gambling is not inherently immoral. 
—Francis X. Fahy, New York attorney. 


Nineteen years of working 12 to 18 
hours a day is enough. I’m through and 
you can bet your last dollar on that. Mrs. 
' MacPhail and I are heading for Florida 
and we are going to sit up in the grand- 
stands down there and eat peanuts and 
enjoy ourselves for the first time—just 
watching baseball—Larry MacPhail, 

) Bel Air, Md., farmer, former Yankee 
owner. 


Prime ministers have retreated 

from untenable positions with words less 

° noble than Lana’s.—Jay Carmody, Wash- 
ington movie critic. 





I have changed my mind about 
playing the wicked role in The Three 


Musketeers. 1 will accept it. In com HE man who smokes in bed is flirting with ARSON AND 
sideration - world oe and the MURDER. Last year, fire tragedies took 10,200 American 
economic effect upon the motion picture ie 2 . P o7 1 

taiahe!, thine cenit hu sak elncueaniniee lives, an average of almost 28 each day. 30% of these disasters 
—Lana Turner, motion picture actress. were caused by the careless use of matches and cigarettes. 


If you must smoke in bed, 
be awake to the hazards. 


Practice fire prevention always as a Civic duty and consult 
your local agent on protection for your possessions before a 
fire occurs. 
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SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Turner, She will play a wicked role. 
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GRANDMOTHER fashions her hooked rug 
with loving care. She works in the same 
school of perfection as the Kelly crafts- 
men who build tires with painstaking 
skill. For 54 years, Kelly has guarded 
that tradition. That’s why—since the first 
cars—discriminating motorists have in- 
sisted on Kellys. 


TODAY'S NEW KELLYS are the finest yet! 
Their super-strong cord body is insulated 
and cushioned with real rubber. Their 
Armorubber tread is so tough it can out- 
wear steel. For long, safe, trouble-free 
mileage, you can’t beat Kellys. And for 
tire-service “know-how” you can’t beat 
the Kelly Dealer. 





| PROVED AND 

i IMPROVED 
FOR 
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Yes . . . it’s EASYOFF she’s shouting 
about for Easyoff is the fastest known 
method of removing wallpaper! Ic 
actually penetrates the paper and dis- 
solves the paste. Easyoff won't harm 
woodwork, paint, hands, or fabrics. 


It neutralizes the plaster . . . requires 


no rinse. And it’s perfect for washing 
walls before new paint or paper is 
applied. There just isn’t an easier way 
to remove wallpaper. Get a bortle 
TODAY! 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 
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by Congress is former Secretary of War Harry Woodring. The Kansas 
Democrat is now in Europe on a hush-hush inspection trip, sent there 
by President Truman. 


a 


coran will largely influence the administration of the European Re- 
covery Program. On the sidelines ever since he was eased out of FDR's 
favor by the late Harry Hopkins, Corcoran has been secretly advising 
Truman and White House economists on how to dispense U.S. aid to the 
16 western European nations. 

STATE DEPARTMENT EXPERTS have warned Truman that Great Britain is in such sorry 
shape that a large emergency aid program in addition to the Marshall 
Plan will have to be drafted before the end of the year. 


on eepecmemaeeS 


aid to China as a condition to passing the European Recovery Program 
legislation. 

CONGRESSIONAL TAX EXPERTS ARE PREDICTING that the Senate will rewrite the Knut- 
son tax bill, calling for tax cuts of $6.5 billion, to about $4 bil- 
lion because of the current price dips. They are also predicting that 
chances for passage will be increased so long as prices continue to 
drop because Truman's argument against cutting taxes in boom periods 
will be meaningless. 


a 


S. Senate in Wyoming. A one-time Democratic legislator in the Sage- 
brush State, Arnold would be a happy choice to succeed Sen. Joe 
O'Mahoney should the latter get the nod as Truman's running mate. 


CONSERVATIVE DEMOCRATS ARE FUMING over Truman's inept bungling of political ap- 
pointments. Latest move to provoke their anger was the President's 
meddling with the Securities & Exchange Commission, one New Deal 
agency which has kept its nose fairly clean. Despite all the advice 
to the contrary, Truman still wants to make ex-Wall Street lawyer 
Edmond M. Hanrahan chairman, only because Bronx boss Ed Flynn likes 
him. 

i} U.S. before June. In addition to smoking out Red organizations and 

Hi leaders, the facts will serve the political purpose of embarrassing ; 

Hi Henry Wallace's supporters and help prove the Administration is un- : 
friendly to Commies. 
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seven months he had been pressuring the Justice Department to prose- 
cute him for violating the Taft-Hartley Act political activities 
restrictions. Murray hoped to have a Supreme Court ruling on the case 
before the political conventions start this summer. 


OBSESSED BY HIS OWN GREATNESS, John L. Lewis has informed all district chiefs 
of the United Mine Workers to prepare for a paralyzing coal strike to 
begin May 1 unless he gets his way on the administration of the 


miners' welfare funds. 
REPUBLICAN CONGRESSMEN WILL BLOCK any attempt to move U.S. troops into Pales— 
tine when the British troops pull out May 15. If the British agree to 
| postpone their departure and keep their forces in the Holy Land under 


LOTTE LOE, 


ey oes ge Rite 





UN auspices, the GOP will probably support U.S. sharing the costs. 


: ernment employes, thus stopping fellow-travelers' efforts to smear the 

| FBI as a Gestapo agency. 

FRIGHTENED BY CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATORS, Agriculture Department officials are 
now having all phone calls in and out of the department recorded to 
cover themselves against charges that they leaked information on the 

| grain exchanges. 
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The Big Dip 


Even the experts don’t know yet what 
_the price drop means, but the 
signs are more good than bad 


Tuesday afternoon, paunchy ex-cop 
Joe Schinagle whisked the lint from his 
powder-blue guard uniform, climbed to 
the south balcony overlooking the Chicago 
Board of Trade’s main floor. At exactly 
1:10, in the 63-year tradition of the Board, 
he clanged the gong that would end trad- 
ing in five minutes. Hearing it, speculators 
below raced from pit to pit shouting last 
minute bids—but showing no panic. For 
many believed—as they watched prices 
level on Saturday, rise slightly early this 
week—that the great commodity market 
crash of 1948 had spent its fury. 

In eight hectic trading days, the sell- 
ing wave which began mysteriously 
around 10 a.m., Feb. 4, had pulled prices 
down at 28-year record speed. On each of 
five days, wheat toppled the 10¢ limit. 
Livestock skidded in Kansas City. Butter 
fell 5¢ a pound in a single day in New 
York. By last Saturday, commodities ev- 
erywhere were down from 3% to 21% 
Only a few veteran traders like Edwin 
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Maynard—who made $200,000 
“short” —escaped. 

In Iowa farmhouses and Detroit flats, 
confused Americans wondered what the 
commodity crash—and the accompanying 
stock market dip—would mean to them. 
Was it a mere flurry, like September’s 26¢ 
eight-day drop in wheat prices? A healthy 
leveling-off of too-high farm prices, as 
New York Stock Market chairman Rob- 
ert Boylan contends? The forerunner of 
depression? Or just a_history-repeats- 
itself page out of 1920-21 scrapbooks? 

Shades of Past. Americans of 1920 
had 1948 problems. Riding a similar post- 
war boom, they sang My God, How the 
Money Rolls In, but griped about 30¢-a- 
pound sugar, $3 shoes at $12 a pair. Then, 
in May, commodity prices slipped. Inside 
six months, wheat fell from $2.90 a bushel 
to $1.89, corn from $1.91 to 79¢. 

Bolstered by the same war-built props 
that held aloft post-World War I prosper- 
ity, 1948’s boom must also fizzle when 
pent-up consumer demand and heavy for- 
eign need for U.S. goods weaken. First 
harbingers appeared in forecasts of rec- 
ord European and Australian grain crops. 
Then farmers rushed to unload hoarded 
corn, saw bumper wheat sprouting be- 
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neath heavy winter snows. Adding the 
signs, speculators guessed supply had 
overtaken the 4.5 million ton world food 
deficit—and sold! 

If the pattern follows the 1920-21 de- 
sign, Americans have no cause for panic, 
but can expect good-and-bad economic 
changes. 

Consumer. Food may be 20% 
cheaper in a matter of weeks. A 60¢ drop 
in the wheat market eventually shows as 
2¢-cheaper bread. A fall in corn futures 
chops pennies from the price of pork 
chops. Already housewives could see the 
difference—round steak down 16¢ a pound 
in Detroit A&Ps, 83¢ butter in New York. 

Prices of manufactures, too, will fol- 
low the downward path already trail- 
blazed by plentiful radios and luxury 
goods—but not so fast as in 1920-21. 
“Cheap” cars ($1,400) and $200 sewing 
machines will stay in the stratosphere un- 
til the supply of steel catches up with 
heavy demand for steel-made goods (see: 
Business). 

While CIO boss Philip Murray read- 
ies himself to appear in court on charges 
of violating the Taft-Hartley Act, he and 
other labor leaders must realize the price 
decline takes the wind out of their de- 












National Income (175 billion) 


Federal Debt. (259) billion) 


Pathfinder Chart based on Century Press, Inc. Statistics 


1948? Commodities may follow historical trend, level off. But business and income probably won't crash, or debt mushroom. 
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mands for “third round” wage boosts. 
With bank loans tightening for the second 
straight week, firms shy on cash reserves 
may be passing out pink slips—not raises. 

Few economists expect unemploy- 
ment to swell from its hardly-felt 1.6 mil- 
lion worker level te 1921’s serious 5 mil- 
lion. If it should, Federal, state, and mu- 
nicipal governments are primed to halt the 
trend by building schools, hospitals and 
roads—now stalled by labor shortages and 
skyrocketing construction costs. 

Farmer. Deflation will squeeze but 
not choke him. Banks bulge with his war 
and postwar savings. He has burned half 
the mortgages which weighted down his 
1920 counterpart. He has the support of 
western European eaters cut off from their 
Balkan breadbasket by an iron curtain. If 
farm prices continue to fall, he knows a 
paternal Government will prop them with 
support payments, generally at 90% of 
parity. While Sen. Robert Taft urged last 
Friday that “a much lower percentage” of 
parity be used, he got little applause from 
farm-bloc Congressmen. 

Government. In Washington, most 
Republicans saw staunch support for their 
stand against price controls. Farm bloc- 
ers like Rep. August Andresen (R.- 
Minn.), lashed the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, claimed it had tipped speculators of 
an impending halt in Government spot 
grain buying. Nearly everyone wondered 
what price drops would do to tax-cuts and 
the Marshall Plan. 

When personal income hit a record 
$197 billion last year, President Truman 
had predicted collection of $42 billion in 
1948-49 taxes. But if falling prices cut 
Federal intake, this estimate—and the 
$6.5 billion Knutson tax-cut bill—might 
land in the graveyard now tenanted by 
Truman’s out-dated anti-inflation plans. 
Similarly, a 20% drop in food prices 
would permit Congress to pare Marshall 
Plan outlays $300 million this year, per- 
haps $1.1 billion over a four-year period. 


Hunger Strike 


Like the late Mahatma Gandhi, whom 
she admired, Mrs. Ruth Berbes of Chicago 
decided last week to go on a two-week 
fast in protest against the high cost of 
living. 

Mrs. Berbes, 22, housewife and soda 
fountain clerk, paid $1.04 for butter on 
the day Gandhi died, Like the canny 
Hindu, who reportedly used to slip vita- 
min-filled liquids into his water, Mrs. Ber- 
bes was also practical: five slices of bread 
and a quart of milk a day. Total cost: 30¢ 
a day. Total loss in weight: from 122 to 
118 pounds in the first four days. 


Ike’s Swan Song 


Thirty-seven years after he entered 
the Army—and two after he became Chief 
of Staff—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower quit 
last week with an ominous note on Amer- 
ica’s ‘military strength. In his final report 
Ike advocated constant defense in a world 
in which a lightning offense (by somebody 
else) “might conceivably end a future 
war at its outset.” 
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Internationa 
Ike. He felt the nation’s pulse, found it 
militarily weak. (SEE: Swan Song) 


To the slumbering U.S. giant which 
is neither humanly, politically nor psycho- 
logically capable of striking first, he 
recommended the best means of picking 
up the debris after the lightning. Through- 
out his report ran the basic American di- 
lemma: how to sit back and take another 
Pearl Harbor and still manage to emerge 
victorious from the ruins. 

Chaos Overnight. At this writing, 
Eisenhower said, there is no effective de- 
fense against the atomic bomb. Many mil- 
lion city-bound cliff-dwellers who raise 
none of their own food would starve if the 
transport system were shattered. Heavy 
industry would collapse if Pittsburgh, 
Birmingham and Gary were knocked out. 
The country “could scarcely carry on” if 
bacteria destroyed the grain crop of a 
single year. 

Same Old Answers. For these 
frightening possibilities Ike proposed 
stock antidotes. Bowing to the fact that 
the nation’s hands are tied until enemy 
attack unties them, he asked for: 

1. A complete industrial mobiliza- 
tion plan for “wartime allocation of ma- 
terials . .. control over manpower ...a 
system of priorities . . . educational or- 
ders” to keep industry alert to military 
developments. 

2. A minimum ground force of 1.3 


million, including regular Army troops 
and full-strength National Guard and or- 
ganized reserve units. 

3. Maintenance of Army, Navy and 
Air Forces at full authorized strength. 

4. Unified command to assure com- 
plete integration of military power. 

5. Universal military training. 

6. “Dispersion, duplication and armed 
protection” of key industrial plants. 

7. A permanent civilian defense or- 
ganization ready at an instant’s notice “to 
remedy as fully and quickly as possible 
the damage and dislocation resulting from 
enemy action.” 

Omitted from Ike’s 27-page report 
was the simplest alternative to an armed- 
camp future: no more wars. This solutien 
seemed more remote than ever in the light 
of latest reports on Russian diplomacy and 
armed strength. 

Gloomy Contrast. According to 
best estimates the Soviet Union now has 
6 million soldiers. The U.S., said Eisen- 
hower, has 1.5 million, who “by no stretch 
of the facts can . . . be considered an of- 
fensive force.” The Soviet air force is 
14,000 fighting planes, twice the U.S. 
number. The Russian navy, short on sur- 
face-craft, is building giant submarines— 
perhaps the best way to sneak an atomic 
attack. 

Overseas the Russian cold-war offen- 
sive pounds forth. U.S. publication of 
secret Nazi-Soviet deals prior to the start 
of World War II provoked screaming re- 
taliation from Moscow, followed by the 
publication of Allied pre-Munich rec- 
ords that were in Soviet possession (see 
World). 

Turbulent Tunes. Out of such 
things might come the awful event of 
which Ike warned: “Conditions today are 
sufficiently turbulent . .. that war might 
be visited upon the world without the 
impetus of planning or deliberate policy. 
One isolated action might precipitate con- 
flict and, once started in a critical area, 
war leaps across new borders and quickly 
involves other nations whose whole desire 
is for peace.” 


Fare-Well 


A hairy hand slapped down over the 
coin box. Forty-nine Chicago commuters 
boarding the Loop-bound bus looked up 
amazed, turned bug-eyed when driver 
Raymond Olson dropped 49 of his own 
dimes in the slot. “Your money’s no 
good,” he said. “This is my last run on 
the line—and it’s on. me!” 


Witches’ Brew 


Ugly blotches broke out across the 
face of a nation which had dismally failed 
to digest a mixed diet of racial reform 
and Jim-Crowism. 

In Swainsboro and Lakeview, Ga., 
angry Ku Kluxers flaunted sheets and 
burned crosses to remind Negroes that 
intolerance still thrives. A gang of hood- 
lums waylaid and attacked five Negroes 
in Coney Island for no apparent reason. 
The Army pinked but reluctantly con- 
formed when Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll or- 
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dered New Jersey’s race equality policy 
applied to the state’s National Guard. 

On Monday, as if to add to the con- 
fusion, the Supreme Court hedged on an 
earlier decision, refused to order Okla- 
homa to admit Negress Ada Lois Fisher 
to its white law school. 

The ruling came, oddly enough, only 
a few days after Harry Truman lifted the 
lid from a witch’s cauldron of hate with 
an ill-timed, hopeless appeal for civil 
rights legislation. 

Reformer. He had asked for a 
permanent Federal commission on civil 
rights, teeth in civil rights laws, an anti- 
lynching law, an anti-poll-tax law, a fair 
employment practices commission, state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii, equal op- 
portunities for citizenship, and payment 
of claims of Japanese-Americans. Clearly 
it was aimed at luring home the Wallace 
fringe of Truman’s own party. 

Confederates. Anger swept through 
the ranks of old-line southern Democrats, 
brought wild-eyed threats of “secession” 
from the party. At a governors’ meeting 
in Waukulla Springs, Fla., Mississippi’s 
Gov. Fielding Wright blasted Truman, 
demanded a southern bolt to throw 1948's 
election into the House of Representa- 
tives by giving no candidate for the Presi- 
dency a majority. 

Cooler heads, like Florida’s Millard 
Caldwell and Maryland’s William Lane 
Jr., soothed the rebel, ordered a 40-day 
cooling-off period to remove causes of 
friction. Then the governors returned to 
the task for -which they had met—setting 
up regional schools for Negroes. 

The President’s bid for liberal votes 
might cost him the support of bitter- 
enders. Southern sniping at his most es- 
sential programs (ERP, taxes, budget, 
etc.) and at political appointees was sure. 

Smoother Way. In the face of the 
outburst, Truman refused to back water. 
But there were ways to appease southern 
Democrats. Favors not contrary to Ad- 
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Dewey. Albany’s ex-clam came out 
strongly—for Lincoln. (SEE: Fodder) 
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Pacifists. Florida’s Caldwell, Maryland’s Lane softened rebel yells. 


ministration goals could be tossed their 
way. Southern cotton mills, Louisiana rice 
traders and TVA-dependent industrialists 
all want their share of ERP and China- 
aid orders. And, as an ace in the hole, 
Truman could always pick a-.man like 
Texas’ Sam Rayburn or Sen. Joe O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming as his running mate. 


Breathing Spell 


America’s millions of tenants could 
look the landlord in the eye this week: The 
rent control law is constitutional, and 
Congress will extend it. 

By a-unanimous vote, the Supreme 
Court okayed the law because the wartime 
“deficit in housing” still exists. 

Unanimous on.only one thing—that 
rent control will be extended for at least 
a year beyond the present Feb. 29 expira- 
tion date—House and Senate committees 
offered differing versions of control pro- 
visions, prepared to battle out final de- 
tails on the floor and in conference (see 
Day in Court). 


Truman Heads South 


Harry Truman packed his summer- 
weight togs and his odd collection of sea- 
going hats for another trot through the 
southern circuit. 

The two-weeks jaunt, beginning Fri- 
day, the morning after he filled his after- 
dinner speaking date at the Democrats’ 
good fellowship dinner, wasn’t planned 
just to get him out of town. He was in no 
running-away mood. But he grabbed at 
the chance for. a few days of relaxation 
and sunshine. 

Land & Sea. He will rest a day or 
so at his favorite retreat at the Key West, 
Fla., submarine base, then scoot over to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands for 
his first official visit. 

Meanwhile, back home, party bosses 
were planning another out-of-town show 
for the President, at the University of Mis- 
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souri May 5. On the face of it, he would 
be only joining in memorial services for 
an old friend—former Lt. Gov. William R. 
Painter, past president of the Missouri 
Press Association. But it could be too, an 
abandonment of any idea of a front-porch 
campaign. 


Political Fodder 


With malice toward none — except 
Harry Truman—with charity for all—ex- 
cept Democrats—Republicans used Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birthday to blast the ad- 
ministration of the man one of them will’ 
oppose for the Presidency in November. 

One week later, on Thursday at Jeff- 
erson-Jackson Day dinners throughout the 
country, the President and his party faith- 
fuls struck back. At celebrations in honor 
of three great Presidents, their political 
heirs tore each other apart in 1948's first 
big pre-election slug-fest. 

Round 1. From candidate Robert A. 
Taft in St. Paul to candidate Tom Dewey 
in Boston, Republicans lambasted the 
Administration’s foreign, price, and 
spending policies, and the President him- 
self. Most vitriolic critic was Senate Re- 
publican whip Kenneth S. Wherry ( Neb.) 
who said Mr. Truman was a “bewildered 
man... zigzagging back and forth from 
right to left, attempting to outlead Henry 
Wallace but giving lip service to Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats.” Perhaps the most 
constructive was California’s Gov. Earl 
Warren who told his own party that it 
should be “a party, not of expediency, but 
principle.” 

Round 2. Led by the President, 
who spoke to the annual $100-a-plate din- 
ers split between Washington’s hotels 
Mayflower and Statler, Democrats at- 
tacked the record of the Republican Con- 
gress. They invoked the memory of 
Franklin Roosevelt, maintained that they 
could best keep the country healthy, 
wealthy and wise in the next four years. 
Not content with a one-night stand, Demo- 
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Where there’s Hope. There’s Lamour, Crosby, maybe a monopoly. (SEE: Mr. Ex) 


cratic National Headquarters scheduled 
speeches through Apr. 28. 

Still Spinning. Just over the hill 
lay the Mar. 2 New Hampshire primary 
to elect delegates to the GOP nominating 
convention in Philadelphia June 21. Oth- 
ers would follow in swift succession. Polls 
still showed Taft and Dewey leading in 
GOP popularity, still placed -Truman 
ahead of either. 


Return of Mr. Ex 


An old grad came back to the club 
last week, but in the staid chamber of the 
Supreme Court spectators would never 
have known it. 

By scarcely so much as a furtive 
smile did the nine dignified gentlemen 
recognize ex-Associate Justice James F. 
Byrnes, appearing before them as attor- 
ney for 20th Century-Fox in the Govern- 
ment’s movie anti-trust case. 

The issue which brought the ex-Con- 
gressman, ex-Senator, ex-War Mobilizer, 
ex-Justice, ex-Secretary of State back to 
the courtroom where he sat as a member 
in 1941-42 began eight years ago with a 
Federal suit to force 20th Century, Para- 
mount, RKO, Warner Bros. and Loew’s to 
give up their theater chains. The Govern- 
ment’s case, upheld by the New York 
Circuit Court of Appeals, pitted Byrnes 
against his former cabinet associate, At- 
torney General Tom C. Clark. 

Road Toll. Said Clark: The high 
price Americans must pay for the pleas- 
ure of watching Crosby and Hope chase 
Dorothy Lamour up and down various roads 
for about 85 minutes stems from the fact 
that big producers dominate the industry 
through their ownership of theaters. 

Said Byrnes: There is no proof that 
moviegoers of St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Oswego, N. Y., could kibitz on celluloid 
lovemaking for any less than the 65¢ to 
85¢ they now pay. 

After 914 hours of argument, the 
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Court, none of whose present members 
has quite the expert eye of the late, bur- 
lesque-loving Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, impassively took the case under 
advisement for decision at a later date. 


ERP: First Hurdle 


Even the prospect of listening next 
week to Henry Wallace’s mystic diatribes 
on how he would save the world couldn’t 
spoil Arthur Vandenberg’s Sunday after- 
noon. As he lumbered through the ve- 
lours-carpeted lobby of Washington’s 
Wardman Park hotel, scattering cigar 
ashes, the bulky senior Senator from 
Michigan had good reason to be smug. 

The first hurdle in the biggest job he 
had ever tackled in 20 up-and-down years 
in Washington was successfully over. One- 
time outspoken isolationist Arthur Van- 
denberg knew that schoolboys a century 
from now would remember him as co- 
author, at least, of the greatest chapter in 
America’s foreign policy since the fifth 
President of the U.S. had evolved the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The Bill. For from the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on Friday had 
emerged the framework of a law to re- 


store 16 war-shattered western European . 


nations to economic and political health— 
without milking dry the strength of this 
nation? Into the bill’s eight-month prep- 
aration went thousands of work hours, 
millions of words and millions of miles of 
searching quests for truth by members of 
Congress who never lost sight of the awful 
responsibility so grave a step imposed 
upon them. 

Businessman’s Job. To do the job 
Vandenberg and his colleagues urged the 
creation of a new cabinet office. Whoever 
he is (Sen. Taft and President Truman 
agree he must be a man of sound business 
experience and wide knowledge of for- 
eign affairs), the administrator of ERP 
would decide how much, how often, what 


kind and when hopeful beneficiaries 
would get help. 

The committee recommended $5.3 
billion to carry the program for 12 months 
starting- Apr. 1, instead of $6.8 billion 
for 15 months asked for by the Admin- 
istration. The expected spending rate 
would be the same, but the next session 
of Congress would be free to make ad- 
justments. And finally, to prevent a lapse 
in the flow of help after money already in 
hand was exhausted, the committee pro- 
posed that the RFC could advance up to 
$1 billion before Congress appropriated 
more money. 

The committee also accepted a long- 
range four-year plan, but refused to com- 
mit future Congresses on how much they 
would spend. 

Sen. Robert Taft promptly pounced 
on the committee’s estimates as too lib- 
eral. At 12.34 p.m., Monday, House read- 
ing clerk Irving Swanson began reciting 
a message from President Truman. It was 
an appeal for additional Greek-Turkish 
aid funds. ERP, the President said, would 
cover economic help but not expansion of 
the military program made necessary by 
“ever-increasing pressure” from Greek 
Communists. 

While the President did not say how 
much extra money he would need, his 
message eclipsed hopes that the Senate 
ERP debate would begin by Mar. 1, end 
Apr. 1. The end of May seemed a safer 
-bet. 


Day in Court 


A frequently-divided Supreme Court 
voted unanimously on Monday to estab- 
lish one of the most far-reaching doc- 
trines in its history: 

Congress can act under “war powers” 
practically indefinitely after the end of 
hostilities, so long as the situation it is 
correcting was caused by war. 

New Power. This surprising ex- 
pansion of Congressional authority was 
written in the rent control case by New 
Dealer William O. Douglas. The evidence, 


Douglas said, made it “abundantly clear” 
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Architect. Vandenberg bridged ERP 
party differences. (SEE: Hurdle) 
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that the housing shortage was due to war- 
time scarcities. 

“Since the war effort contributed . . . 
to that deficit,” Douglas said, “Congress 
has the power even after the cessation of 
hostilities . . . to control the forces that 
a short supply of the article created.” 

Turnabout. The right to “control the 
forcés” apparently gave Congress powers 
as broad as those which it once con- 
demned when the President had them. 

In another significant ruling, the 
court upheld a circuit court decision hold- 
ing attorney Leon Josephson in contempt 
for refusing to testify before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. Jo- 
sephson had refused to answer committee 
questions on the grounds that creation of 
the committee violated the constitutional 
right of free speech. 


What Will Lewis Do? 


It was a week of buzzes, flashes and 
flying plugs for Catherine Gallagher, the 
National Coal Association’s “Hello-Girl.” 
From as far afield as Alabama, worried 
mine operators called Washington to 
find out what John L. Lewis meant when 
he wrote them: The United Mine Work- 
ers is free to “take any independent ac- 
tion necessary.” 

Strike? Did it mean the burly UMW 
boss would send his 400,000 miners on 
an Apr. 1 fishing trip for $100 monthly 
old-age pensions? Weasel-worded, it could 
be a 60-day strike notice, or a veiled 
threat to force a nationwide union-opera- 
tor pension conference. The nation might 
not know the answer until Mar. 1, Lewis’ 
deadline for filing a strike notice with 
the Federal Mediation Service. 

Crux of this year’s controversy is the 
welfare fund UMW collects from 10¢-a- 
ton royalties. Fund trustees agreed to 
tap 1946 royalties for $1,000 miner death 
payments and accident-hardship benefits, 
but differed on how to spend $30 million 
piled up since last July. 

Lewis (68 on Lincoln’s birthday) de- 
manded pensions for 60-year-old miners 
with 20 years’ service. Operators’ trus- 
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A dream of industrial utopia came 
true in Scio, Ohio, on Valentine’s Day. 
The help gave the boss a factory. 

The boss is Louis P. Reese, owner 
of the Scio-Ohio Pottery Co. In 1932 
Reese scraped, borrowed, managed to 
build a plant which today hires 830 of 
Scio’s 1,200 people. 

The plant was among the nation’s 
most efficient. Employes found their 
Christmases brightened by bonuses 
which rose to a peak total of $705,000 
in 1946. Then on Dec. 11, 1947, bad 
luck hit Scio-Ohio: A $2 million fire 







































tee Ezra van Horn stubbornly refused. 
The third trustee, neutral New York busi- 
nessman Thomas E. Murray, quit last 
fortnight, fed up with his hopeless job. 

Negotiate? Lewis next tried wooing 
the larger coal operators—a device which 
won him 3l¢ hourly wage boosts last 
summer. This time the operators balked 
because (1) a pension plan negotiated 
now would unfairly commit future trus- 
tees, and (2) they wondered whether 
pensions could be paid with 10¢ royalties. 
Besides if they grant an old-age plan 
now, they lose a bargaining ace in 1948- 
49 contract talks this summer. 

So the operators must watch and 
wait. This time, they know a Lewis strike 
would run into the 80-day cooling-off 
period prescribed by the Taft-Hartley Act 
for national emergency walkouts. Already 
Federal Mediator Cyrus Ching has 
warned: If mediation fails, “your Gov- 
ernment is not going to permit a coal 
stoppage.” : 

Settle? Lewis probably will settle 
peacefully. For Ching is dead serious, 
undoubtedly aware that a halt in coal 
output (2 million tons daily) would in- 
directly accent the expected spring-sum- 
mer gasoline shortage, make an empty 
promise of Government plans to give 
Europe 9 million tons of coal by July 1. 


Fire Proof Assets 
































leveled the uninsured plant. 

On Dec. 13 Reese’s decent treat- 
ment of his fellow-townsmen began to 
pay* off. A $1,000 check from them 
came in that day; niore followed. Com- 
mittees were organized to get scarce > 
steel from Weirton, W. Va.; unskilled 
volunteer crews worked around the 
clock to rebuild the factory. 

On Valentine’s Day, Scio-Ohio re- 
opened. Said its grateful owner: “I’ve 
invested in human nature and no man 
ever received a greater profit in return 
than its goodwill.” 


Uncertain Boon 


To more than 2 million ex-G.Ls in 
college, last week brought good news: a 
new law to raise living cost allowances. 

On its face, the measure, which the 
President signed Saturday, would in- 
crease educational subsistence allowances 
for single veterans from $65 to $75 a 
month; for those with one dependent 
from $90 to $105; for those with two or 
more dependents from $90 to $120, ef- 
fective Apr. 1. Congress figured it would 
cost an additional $117 million a year. 

But sharp-eyed VA lawyers found 
double-talk “which may eliminate some 
beneficiaries and delay others’ raises. 

Huh? Biggest joker was that boosts 
would be paid only to vets taking courses 
“of full-time institutional training.” The 
VA wasn’t sure this mightn’t freeze out 
people like doctors studying specialities 
in veterans’ hospitals and students divid- 
ing their time between classrooms and 
on-the-job training. 

Another puzzler was a provision mak- 
ing the raises payable “upon application 
to the administrator.” VA officials said 
if every G.I.-student must file a formal 
application many will be out of school 
long before the pay hike gets to them. 
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Vaughan for Vaughan 


Whenever his White House job folds 
Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan can lay 
*em in the aisles putting his foot in his 
mouth, wiggling out of tight corners, and 
swallowing his own words. He often has 
shown genius along these lines, but last 
week he surpassed himself. 

The ex-St. Louis shoe-salesman, re- 
serve officer and World War I buddy of 
Harry Truman, for three hours enjoyed 
self-nomination as “Chief Armed Forces 
Aide” to the President in a comic opera 
scramble for the most gold braid and the 
fanciest title. When word got back to the 
White House it was quickly exploded. 

Reprimand. Clearing up what he 
called a “misapprehension,” Press Secre- 
tary Charles Ross emphasized the three 
aides representing the three branches of 
the Armed Forces were of equal rank, 
with no “chief.” To nail it down, he said 
he was speaking for the President. 

Announcing his new “rank,” 
Vaughan told White House reporters, 
with the tact for which he is famous: 
“Some time in 1990 maybe there'll be a 
President who will be pro-Navy. Then 
the Navy man will be top aide.” 

After his public spanking, Vaughan 
dismissed it all cryptically: “It’s as much 
of a misdemeanor to. be premature as to 
be inaccurate.” 


Anyway, It Passed 


Many sound and logical reasons were 
advanced last week for the Senate’s de- 
cision to let the House-passed tax bill 
cool a few weeks. One not mentioned, but 
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Brass. Gen. Vaughan pulled rank on Col.‘Landry, Capt. Dennison. (SEE: Vaughan) 
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just as logical, was to give Senate leaders 
enough notice to prevent recurrence of 
the comedy of blunders in the House. 

Gagsome. When the House met to 
reject the Democratic substitute and pass 
the Knutson bill, the result was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Gallery watchers never- 
theless got more than their money’s worth 
of chuckles. 

In the noise and confusion, Minority 
Leader Rayburn missed his cue to offer 
the Democrats’ substitute bill. Speaker 
Martin was about to declare the Knutson 
bill passed by unanimous consent before 
Rayburn apologetically asked for, and 
got, consent to make his motion anyway. 
Then somebody who hadn’t heard every- 
thing wanted to know “what are we vot- 
ing on?” Martin explained the vote was 
on “the motion of the Gentleman from 
Rayburn.” Then, after apologizing to the 
Texan for making a State out of him, 
Martin let the vote proceed. 

Missing Quarterback. Knutson, 
busy corraling votes, didn’t hear his name, 
had to wait for the second call. 

After the roll calls were all over, Re- 
publican W. Kingsland Macy of New 
York—one of the strongest tax-cut men— 
didn’t hear his name in the noise on either 
call. He asked to be allowed to vote. Per- 
mission granted, he voted wrong. 


Smoking Out Dollars 


A quarter of a century ago, along 
Cayuga’s waters Frank L. Sundstrom 
won a Cornell degree in economics and 
a spot on Walter Camp’s All America 
football team as a tackle. 

Last week, as a representative from 
New Jersey, he tackled an economic prob- 
lem to help clear the field for ERP, wreck 
the international black market in dollars, 
and bolster the American dollar at home. 

Extraction. Sundstrom’s idea is 


simple. The Treasury would change the 
design of all existing paper money, set a 
reasonable deadline for the exchange of 





International 
money could help 
(SEE: Smoking) 


New 


Sundstrom. 
solve many problems. 


all old money. Foreign nationals would 
have to swap hoarded dollars with their 
own government for their own local cur- 
rency, thus helping foreign governments 
increase sadly-needed dollar reserves. 

Furthermore, it would provide a bet- 
ter idea of the real amount of money in 
circulation, and give a powerful lift to 
Federal Reserve credit control policies in 
the war against domestic inflation. Pres- 
ent estimates of $28 billion include many 
millions lost, burned, and sunk at sea. 

Spade-up. Also the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue would get a_ strong 
weapon to enforce tax laws against 
smooth chiselers who operate shady busi- 
nesses out of hip pockets; and people who 
keep unreported funds in tin boxes. 

Arguments that the bill amounts to 
repudiation of currency add up only to 
vague generalities—that it is “not feasi- 
ble,” would take too long, cost too much, 
and not be worth the ‘rouble. 

But Sundstrom is sure he has some- 
thing, and many members of Congress 
agree with him, including Rep. Edith 
Nourse Rogers if for no other reason than 
it would give her a chance to promote her 
idea for bills distinguished by colors. 


Odds and Ends 


Comptroller General Lindsay War- 
ren, the Treasury’s watchdog, ruled that 
an automobile trailer is not a “household 
effect,” and can’t be moved at Govern- 
ment expense when a Government worker 
is transferred from one city to another. 
. .. Senate Republican leader and Presi- 
dential candidate Robert A. Taft’s grand- 
children have adopted a name for their 
distinguished grandfather. It’s “Gop.” 

Suggestion. Some irreverent State 
Department employes, after the transfer 
of the department to the section of the 
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Capital known as “Foggy Bottom,” sug- 
gested that diplomatic cablese adopt the 
name as a U.S. counterpart to Britain’s 
“Whitehall” and France’s “Quai d’Orsay.” 
When “Whitehall” cabled an inquiry, 
“Foggy Bottom” would answer. 


Prize Winning Habit 

For Bert Andrews, The New York 
Herald Tribune’s Washington bureau 
chief, it was his second major journalistic 
honor in two years: the American News- 
paper Guild’s $500 Heywood Broun me- 
morial award for 1947, 

Andrews won the $500 Raymond 
Clapper memorial award for Washing- 
ton coverage in 1945. The top honors 
from the CIO union he got this week 
he owed to his series of stories exposing 
the State Department’s peculiar loyalty 
firings. 

Share. Given $100 special mentions 
by the Broun Award panel of judges 
(Commentator William L. Shirer, Col- 
umnist Robert S. Allen and Louis Lyons, 
curator of Harvard’s Nieman Fellow- 
ships) were these Washington newsmen: 

Alfred Friendly, Dillard Stokes and 
Herbert Block (“Herblock”) of The 
Washington Post; Friendly for his series 
on the confirmation of David E. Lilienthal 
as Atomic Energy Commission chairman; 
Stokes (who won the top award in 1941) 
for his coverage of the Supreme Court, 
and Block (Pulitzer Prize winner in 
1938) for his editorial page cartoons. 

Split. Ironically the three Post men 
were honored by the Guild at a time when 
local Guild contract negotiations with 
The Post had reached a virtual stalemate. 
Angry Guild members charged that The 
Post wanted to “throw out all the gains 
in working conditions we’ve made in re- 
cent years.” 


Friendly 


Washington Post, Acme 


Block Andrews 


Winners. They took top honors in the 
Broun Memorial. (SEE: Prize) 
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Along The American Way 


How dangerous is it to support 
good purposes? Is doing good really 
the road to ruin? 

For long years the American peo- 
ple have supported public schools. 
They thought education was a good. 
They believed that literacy was essen- 
tial to self-government. 

At first, it was enough to provide 
school houses and instructors able to 
teach “the three R’s.” If parents chose 
to take advantage of what was offered 
to their children, that was their privi- 
lege; if not, there was no penalty. Be- 
cause some parents were negligent and 
because education was good, compul- 
sory attendance laws were passed. 

Then, because a little education 
was good and more must be better, 
high schools were built. The age for 
compulsory attendance was pushed 
upward. The cost of education climbed 
upward. 


Who can say whether 6, or 8, or 
12 years of compulsory public school- 
ing at public expense is exactly the 
right amount? How about 14 or 16 
years? That very question is being 
asked now. Universal college educa- 
tion may not be many years ahead, 
free to all except the taxpayers. Then, 
no doubt, because it is good, some will 
wish to make it compulsory. 

Certainly no one doubts that edu- 
cation is good. But at what point shall 
we cease charging this good thing to 
the taxpayer? 

Health, also, is a good thing. So 
the U.S. and the states now spend in- 
creasing sums to insure that the public 
shall be healthy. This seems to be a 
good investment. The sick are not pro- 
ductive. They may become public 
charges. Perhaps much more should 
be spent for health. 

But where does public health 
leave off and private health begin? All 
health must equally be a “good”; and 
since it is a good thing, should not 
everybody have it? Why not give free 
hospital and medical service to every- 
body, including the taxpayer? 


Cleanliness, undoubtedly, is a 
very good thing. Why not free soap 
for everybody? A cake a week, sent 
postage-free from Washington and de- 
livered by the postman? For that mat- 
ter, since cleanliness is good, how 
about having the postman give free 
baths, too? Or, better yet, compel 
everybody to take the free baths? 

Then, since soap is soap and 
dishes also get dirty, how about free 
soap powder too? Most women say 
they hate to wash dishes. Surely, it 
would be a good idea to relieve them 


by Wheeler McMillen 
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Soap. Why not U.S. free delivery? 


of this drudgery. So, why not have the 
postman who brings the soap powder 


wash the dishes, too? That would 
make a lot more good, steady Govern- 
ment jobs. 

One can see that this idea has 
possibilities. Find enough good pur- 
poses that ought to be accomplished, 
pass laws to charge the costs to the 


‘taxpayers, and you can build up quite 


a lot of government. All this could be 
done without passing a single law for 
any bad purpose. 


In addition to doing the things 
which must be done, Government is 
increasingly implored to undertake 
other things for the “good” of the 
country. 

Taken individually, each such 
proposal might appear worthy. We 
might discover that if the things were 
done many would benefit, few or none 
would be harmed, and in the long run 
the nation would be richer. 

“This is not an expense; it is an 
investment.” Ask any member of the 
Appropriations Committee how often 
he has heard those words! 

Yet, to spend public money for all 
the “good” things, even for those 
which really might prove to be invest- 
ments, could easily cost the taxpayer 
another day’s work out of his week; 
or maybe his whole week. 

Well-meaning people with the best 
of intentions can do infinite harm to 
their debt-burdened country now by 
demanding that. -Congress provide 
funds for more “good” purposes. They 
can push the U.S. on into bankruptcy. 

No one needs ta urge bad laws 
now to ruin the country. Just give us 
enough expensive good ones! 
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Unlocking : 


the Great Books 





Working with ideas. Employees of Eli Lilly Co., Indianapolis, are typical of groups all over the country studying Great Books. 


N Indianapolis it was a mystery. Even 

the old-timers were baffled. They 
could not understand why successful, 
wealthy corporation lawyer Pierre F. 
Goodrich had suddenly taken to touring 
Indiana’s small towns, sleeping in second- 
class hotels, eating in hamburger joints, 
rubbing elbows with plain folks—all this 
to get them to join groups to discuss the 
ideas of Aristotle, Plato, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Shakespeare, John Locke, Rous- 
seau and others. 

It just didn’t make sense. These peo- 
ple—Aristotle, Plato, etc.—were dead. 
And besides, Goodrich was busy with his 
own lucrative law practice. What did it 
mean? 

Reporters who trailed lawyer Good- 
rich soon found out. They discovered he 
had been bitten by the “Great Books” 
bug. The effects of the bug, they discov- 
ered, were startling. The victims never 
quite recover. Men and women in all 
walks of life, otherwise normal, suddenly 
become interested in ideas. They begin 
asking basic questions. They form “Great 
Books” clubs to talk about ethics, happi- 
ness, freedom, morals, crime, war. No 
idea seems too remote or too near. 


In Indianapolis itself some 40 to 45. 


of these “Great Books” clubs are already 
under way. But Indianapolis is only one 
of many cities. Others include Louisville, 
St. Louis, Buffalo, Newark, Cleveland, 
South Bend, Detroit, Flint, Chicago, Ra- 
cine, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Wichita, Topeka, Seattle, Tacoma, Olym- 
pia, Vancouver, not to mention more than 
300 smaller communities. Altogether 
more than 50,000 people, are enrolled in 


By Hucu RusseE.u FRASER 


“Great Books” discussion groups, with a 
goal of 15 million. 

The whole astonishing business start- 
ed 27 years ago. Novelist John Erskine 
tried out the classics on American dough- 
boy students at the University of Beaune 
in France after World War I. His plan 
was simple. Instead of reading books 
about the Great Books, why not read the 
Great Books themselves? For whom were 
the Great Books written anyway? Were 
they written for the specialists? Decid- 
edly not. They were written to be com- 
prehended by the ordinary man. 


Hutchins takes over 


What Erskine started in France 
clicked so well he brought it back to Co- 
lumbia University, New York. From Co- 
lumbia the idea spread to the University 
of Virginia, thence to the University of 
Chicago where Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins expanded it, finally put it on 
the map in a big way by organizing and 
heading The Great Books Foundation. 

Meanwhile, almost unnoticed, the 
idea had taken over a college, lock, stock 
and barrel. St. John’s at Annapolis, Md., 
was about to close its doors in 1936 when 
Hutchins, Stringfellow Barr, a Virginia 
product, and Scott Buchanan, an Amherst 
boy, revived it with the Great Books as 
the curriculum. 

Hutchins now proposes to get the 
idea out to all Americans. The Chicago 
chancellor is no vague threat. He is “the 
most dangerous man in American educa- 


tion.” He looks like a Greek god. Six 
feet, three inches, he has a classic pro- 
file which he didn’t get by reading the 
classics. As writer Milton S. Mayer, the 
tall, dark-haired “brooding genius” who 
is sparking the program from behind the 
scenes, once put it: “He is a natural born 
stem-winding hell-raiser. He will quarrel 
with everybody at once, especially with 
his friends, if he has any.” 

“Thomas Jefferson,” Hutchins once 
exclaimed, “said that democracy would 
work well if education were given to the 
people. We don’t know whether Jefferson 
was right or wrong, for good education— 
the kind that makes the mind tough— 
has never been tried in America.” 

Now, in hundreds of “Great Books” 
clubs, all over America, the Jefferson- 
Hutchins challenge is being tested. All 
sorts of people are facing squarely some 
eternal questions: 

What is life? Why should anyone do 
right instead of wrong? Does the end 
justify the means? Do economics run the 
world? What kind of government do we 
want? What is the meaning of happi- 
ness? 

They argue the answers among them- 
selves. First, however, they read what 
Aristotle, or Plato, or Thucydides, or 
Shakespeare, or Adam Smith and similar 
gentry had to say. One book, or some- 
times only 30 pages of it, is taken at a 
time. 

Typical of these bull sessions is the 
one held every other Wednesday night at 
the Indianapolis Street Railway. Here 
motormen, conductors, maintenance men, 
inspectors, and office clerks sit around a 
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long U-shaped table on the second floor 
of the street-car barn located in the heart 
of the city. The subject is Aristotle’s 
Ethics, Book I. 

“Mr. DeNoon,” says leader Hallie 
Myers, “Aristotle says happiness is the 
highest good. Do you believe that?” 

DeNoon, a plump, sandy-haired in- 
structor in the street-car training school, 
20 years with the company, looks skepti- 
cal: 

“Well, that’s all very nice in theory 
—we all have goals for which we work— 
but let’s bring this thing down to earth. 
Happiness, I think, consists of little 
things in every day life. Perhaps it is 
something in the form of beauty. Happi- 
ness is not a thing in itself.” 

“Do you think, as Aristotle does, that 
happiness is the product of virtue?” 

“It all depends on what you mean by 
virtue. Aristotle says a happy man can 
never be miserable for he never will do 
the things that are hateful and mean.” 

“Hey, wait a minute,” cuts in track- 
less trolley operator Ed Cox. : “Aristotle 
is assuming that a man is sane.” 

“Well, can an insane man_ be 
happy?” 

“Of course not 

“But aren’t some of the folks who 
live in a world of illusion—aren’t some 
of them happy?” 

“No, they just think they are. No- 
body who lives to himself can be happy, 
sane or insane.” 

“What about a hermit?” asks dark- 
haired, slow-spoken Mrs. Albert Moos, 
wife of a garage mechanic. “I know a 
man who retired to the woods and lived 
alone. He said that was the only way he 
could. be happy. I think he is happy.” 

“That’s ridiculous,” retorts Mr. Cox. 
“No sane man would retire from the 
world, and only a sane man can be 
happy.” 

“Then you are saying that any man 
or woman who wants to live alone—who 
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Lilly employees show surprise, interest, 





Discussion leader 


Mining for ideas. 
Helen Buell studies before session starts. 


wants to get away from the hurly-burly of 
life—is not sane?” 

“Yes, that’s right. Anybody who 
spurns the society of his fellow humans 
is not sane.” 

“Would a psychiatrist,” persists Mrs. 
Moos, “hold every hermit to be insane?” 

“Well, I'd like to know who’s hiring 
the psychiatrist first.” (Laughter. ) 

Lindsay, Cox, Ross, DeNoon, Ed- 


wards, Reynolds, Storm, Myers are not 


professors. Most of them never went be- 
yond high school. Some never got be- 


yond the eighth grade. They are hard- 


working plain citizens. But they are al- 
ready familiar with Aristotle’s Ethics, 
more so than most college professors. 

Pierre Goodrich, who heads the In- 
diana organization, explains his present 
enthusiasm: “Years after I graduated 
from Harvard I realized I hadn’t secured 
as good an education as had Alexander 
Hamilton, who never graduated from cel- 
lege. I found out that Hamilton and Mad- 
ison and others of the Founding Fathers 
had something I didn’t have—a first-hand 
knowledge of the thinking of the most 
acute minds of all time.” 

To Lynn Williams, Indianapolis in- 
dustrialist and president of the Great 
Books Foundation, this makes sense. 
“Businessmen,” he says, “get the most 
out of the Great Books discussion. They 
have become specialists. I am no excep- 
tion. The problems we discuss all day 
long are technical matters, of no interest 
to our friends or our wives. Since we 
can’t talk to one another about our work, 
we talk about the headlines, or sport 
news or kill time by playing poker or 
bridge. A study of the Great Books helps 
us to talk about the things in which all 
of us are gravely interested.” 


Everybody talks 


Great Book groups stay away from 
lectures or “teaching” of any kind as 
they would from the Black Plague. 
Teachers or preachers make the worst 
possible discussion leaders. They always 
want to expound their views. “A first 
class plumber,” says Hutchins, “makes a 
better discussion leader than any pro- 
fessor.” 

Leading a discussion group is an art. 
The Great Books Foundation is now 
training leaders in special classes in 17 

(continued on page 22) 





skepticism at a startling idea brought up in discussing Plutarch. 
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Aristotle on wheels. Motorman Tandy F. Lindsay bones 
up on Ethics, Book I for next week’s “bull session.” 


Unlocking (continued ) 


cities. One of the best leaders in Indian- 
apolis is Mrs. Helen S. Buell. A former 
New York actress, she uses her charm 
not to dominate the group, but to get 
everybody talking. Presiding over a 
group of mechanics and office clerks from 
the big Stewart-Warner plant, her tech- 
nique is to see that everybody takes part. 

The topic under discussion is a rath- 
er difficult one. Aristophanes’ Birds, 
Clouds, and Lysistrata. When Garland 
Graham, a tool and die maker, asks: 
“Now, Mrs. Buell, what do you think of 
Lysistrata’s scheme for preventing war?”, 


Mrs. Buell deftly tosses the question back 
to the group. “Mr. Graham asks me what 
I think of Lysistrata’s plan. What do 
you think, Mr. Sutton?” Aaron Sutton is 
a Negro, an oiler in the plant. 

For many existing clubs there is a 
long waiting list. The list of books itself 
is impressive. There are not, as popu- 
larly supposed, “100 Great Books” or 
1,000. In the present four-year course, 
there are 54 volumes, containing 509 
works of 71 authors. 

No one pays anything to join a Great 
Books course. Even the books need not 
be purchased if they can be secured from 
a library. The 18 specific assignments of 
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Vitamins and Plutarch. Among test tubes at Eli Lilly Co., 
Marilyn Masters and Jack Mills take a sharp look at Lycurgus. 


the first year’s course, reprinted by the 
Great Books Foundation, can be bought 
for $7.50, or the complete books—of 
which an assignment may be only a part 
—may be purchased for as little as $1.25 
each from Everyman’s Library, The Mod- 
ern Library, or World Classics. 

Smallest town in the U.S. with a 
Great Books discussion group is Lynn, 
Ind. (pop. 1,000). It is in its second 
year. In most states, no matter where you 
are, a group can be organized. The proc- 
ess is simple: First, organize a committee 
of three or four. Write for all the litera- 
ture available from the Chicago head- 
quarters. In some big city not far away 
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Classics in the factory. Stewart-Warner 
Pottschmidt and Garland Graham 


William 


the Great Books Foundation is conduct- 
ing leadership training courses. Get two 
people to attend these classes two nights 
a week for three weeks. Then start out 
with these two—one as chairman and the 
other as co-chairman—on the course, be- 
ginning with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bible: Kings 1:21, 
Samuel II:11-12; and in the next two 
weeks you will be plunging into Plato’s 
Apology. 

Nerve cells of the nation-wide or- 
ganization are the Great Books Founda- 
tion’s offices at 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. From there the dynamic Hutch- 
ins, now on a nine-months leave of ab- 


tool- and die-makers 
analyze Aristophanes. 


Respite. 


sence from the University of Chicago, di- 
rects—as chairman of the board—the 
Foundation’s coast-to-coast drive with all 
the Hutchins’ flair for action and results. 

He is dispelling the notion that mod- 
ern America is the first country since 
Athens which believes that Socrates actu- 
ally died when he took the hemlock. He 
is shocking those educators who claim 
they seek to develop “the whole man” 
and leave his mind alone. He is deter- 
mined to get people to think. 

Of what value, he asks, are freedom 
of speech and freedom of assembly if 
we don’t use them for intelligent ends? 
How can we improve society if we do not 
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Pathfinder 


Great Books’ executive Pierre Goodrich is 
typical of thousands of alert businessmen members. 


know what we mean by a good society? 


These are basic and important ques- 
tions and point to the further conclusion 
that if men cannot unite on some com- 
mon understanding they will unite on: 
common ignorance and prejudice. 

This is all heady stuff to Great Books 
members. Ideas can be exciting. And 
there is more than excitement: There is 
laughter and wit and two hours of solid 
enjoyment. And then there are the after- 
thoughts you want to tell your friends 
about after the meeting. 

“I am never going back to poker 
again,” said one businessman member. 
“This is too much fuh.” 





— ———————— 








The World 


Palestine and U.N. 


Security Council takes up question 
of Holy Land’s future as Arahs 
feverishly prepare for D-day 


Grizzled Presidential Secretary Char- 
les G. Ross, himself an old reporter, 
hands out news every morning to the lads 
who cover the White House. On this 
week’s Blue Monday Charlie had a 59- 
word typewritten statement and a pretty 
good story for the men of his chosen craft. 

“In the interest of Middle East se- 
curity and world peace,” the statement 
said, President Truman had appealed to 
heads of certain governments to take it 
easy in Palestine. 

The reporters shot questions fast. 
But Ross said he could not go beyond the 
typewritten statement. The President's 
messages, he said, were “of course, con- 
fidential.” 

The newsmen rushed out to dig 
deeper. From other Government sources 
they learned that one of the letters had 
gone to Croesus-rich King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia. And in Baghdad, the gov- 
ernment of Iraq acknowledged receipt of 
another letter. A good guess was that the 
letters also had gone to the heads of other 
Arab League states: Egypt, Syria, Leb- 
anon, Transjordan, Yemen. 

Delayed D-day. Some reporters 
matched the White House statement with 
a Monday morning dispatch by the Asso- 
ciated Press. It began: 

“Jerusalem, Feb. 15—An anticipated 
large-scale Arab attack in Palestine failed 
to take place today. Feb. 15 was the day 
mentioned by various Arabs as D-day for 
a big Arab offensive.” 


Some observers felt that Truman’s 
letters had persuaded the Arabs to hold 
fire. But Middle East dispatches indi- 
cated the Arabs were waiting to see what 
the U.N. Security Council would do when 
the thorny question of Palestine comes up 
this week. 

In the Balance. The so-called “five 
lonely Pilgrims” of the U.N. Palestine 
commission completed a 19-page report 
on enforcement of partition. Monday 
they sgnt it on to the Security Council for 
approval. The report calls for an interna- 
tional army to support partition. Security 
Council debate is expected to be long and 
hot. The outcome will be vital to the fu- 
ture of Palestine, might make or break 
ULN. 

The U.S., expected to lead the way as 
in the struggle for partition, appeared to 
be behind a king-sized 8-ball. Homer 
Metz, Christian Science Monitor corre- 
spondent at U.N. headquarters, reported 
the U.S. delegation had had no instruc- 
tions on Palestine since partition was de- 
creed Nov. 29. Metz said some delega- 
tions feared the U.S. was getting ready to 
“bypass” U.N. again (as she was ac- 
cused of doing in the Greek crisis). In 
Washington, top officials said the U.S. 
would continue to support U.N. decisions, 
but hinted there could be a change. 

Meanwhile the Arabs, who have 
warned time and time again that they will 
use force to oppose partition, stepped up 
preparation for action. Said Abdul Rah- 
man Azzam, secretary-general of the Arab 
League: “From now on everything con- 
nected with Palestine means Arab ac- 
tion.” 

Ready to Fight. Arab activities 
seemed to bear that out. The Arab Pal- 
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Machine Gunners in Lebanon. The Arabs meant business. (SEE: Palestine) 
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estine Expeditionary Force set up head- 
quarters in southern Lebanon. Its com- 


mander, Fawzi Bey Al Kaukji, sent 
trained fighters across the border at the 
rate of 1,500 a week. 

Arab propagandists were busy pre- 
paring leaflets. Arms-buying missions 
were scouting around Europe for guns 
and ammunition. An Egyptian group was 
reported trying to do business with 
Czechoslovakia last week. 

Inside Palestine, the Jews said the 
Arabs were running secret “bomb 
schools” to train fighters in the use of ex- 
plosives on D-day. The Arabs, they added, 
had 30 tons of explosives in the “temple 
area” of the Holy City of Jerusalem. 

As the fuse on the Palestine powder 
keg burned faster, violence continued to 
mount in the Holy Land. The death toll, 
since partition was announced, was 1,204. 


Disputed Falklands 
The Falkland Island dependency, 300 


miles off Argentina’s eastern coast, has 
long been a morsel of contention. Two 
nations—Chile and Argentina—contest 
Great Britain’s 114-year claim of sover- 
eignty. 

Recently both countries established 
weather stations on two islands of the 
dependency—Deception and Greenwich. 
Its tail twisted, the British lion reacted. 

To the Falklands the British sent the 
8,000-ton cruiser Nigeria. By week’s end 
she was expected to sight Argentine and 
Chilean naval vessels. All the excitement 
served to recall stories that the Falklands 
contain rich beds of uranium, raw mate- 
rial of the atom bomb. 


Ashes in the Ganges 


To 276 million Hindus, who believe 
the Ganges flows from the feet of Brahma 
the Creator, India’s chief river is sacred 
in life and in death. The 1,557-mile 
stream’s holy of holies is called Triveni 
Sangam. There, according to Hindu be- 
lief, the Ganges and the Jumna merge 
with the legendary river Saraswati, named 
for Brahma’s wife, goddess of fine arts. 

The devout Hindu ‘visits this sandy 
plain outside the city of Allahabad an- 
nually to wash away his sins. And he 
prays that after death his ashes will be 
scattered on the water. 

Last week a funeral train rattled into 
Allahabad with a precious cargo from 
Delhi. It carried a copper urn containing 
a handful of gray ashes—the earthly re- 
mains of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
“the greatest Indian since Gautama 


Buddha.” 


Guns & Flowers. At Triveni San- 


gam, between two and three million per- 
sons, representing all of India’s 2,300 
castes and 220-odd languages, awaited the 
funeral cortege. Gandhi’s ashes were 
transferred to a white-painted U.S.-made 
“duck” (amphibious vehicle) and trans- 
ported to midstream. There India’s pre- 
mier, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, led reci- 
tation of ancient Hindu prayers for the 
dead. Then the ashes of the assassinated 
Gandhi were mixed with milk from a 
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sacred cow and poured into the water. 
Overhead planes dipped low to drop 
garlands of roses, marigolds and lotus 
flowers. Cannons on the ancient river 
fort, built by Mogul invaders, boomed 78 
times—one for each year of Gandhi’s life. 
And from the great crowd arose the cry: 
Mahatma Gandhi amar ho gaye—‘Ma- 
hatma Gandhi has become immortal.” 
Holy Water. As tens of thousands 
waded into the water and drank from 
cupped hands, the funeral vessel chugged 
back to shore. Nehru, Gandhi’s successor 
for the moment, stepped up to a micro- 
phone and delivered this plea for peace: 
“Here now has ended the journey of 
the father of the nation. . . his light will 
ever live in and among us and nothing— 
neither time nor distance—can quench it. 
We must take up where our father left 
and work unceasingly for Hindu-Moslem 
unity and social and political equality.” 
But the danger in this critical period 
of Mother India’s history was that war- 
ring factions, which refused to heed the 
soft-voiced appeals of Gandhi, could not 
be swayed by the eloquence of sincere 
peacemakers like Nehru. 








Exit: Mrs. Sakakibara 


Japan’s first woman cabinet minister 
last week lost her job less than a month 
after she got it. Before the war, Mrs. 
Chiyo Sakakibara, 49-year-old mother of 
four, like other Japanese women, didn’t 
even have the right to vote. 

When defeat brought democracy and 
women’s suffrage to- Nippon, the former 
piano teacher, reporter and women’s col- 
lege instructor entered politics, joined 
the Social Democratic Party, got elected 
to the Diet (Parliament). 

A few weeks ago Japan’s first Chris- 
tian (Presbyterian) premier, Tetsu Kata- 
yama, named Mrs. Sakakibara vice-min- 
ister of justice. Katayama’s government, 
in power since May, fell last week and 
Mrs. Sakakibara went out of office with it. 


International 
Harsh note. For mother, a discord in 
politics. (SEE: Exit) 
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Red Music Makes Red Faces 





Sovfoto 


Prokofie ff 


Comrade G. Lvov writes news of 
Russia for Americans in the Washing- 
ton-published Soviet Information Bul- 
letin. Lvov, a music critic, strives to 
keep one eye on his typewriter, the 
other on the podium of the master 
conductor—Stalin. 

Last week, Lvov missed a cue 
from the Kremlin baton. In the Bulle- 
tin’s Feb, 11 issue, Lvov glowingly 
praised the work of Russian composer 
Aram Khachaturian. “His music,” 
Lyov gushed, “is distinguished by clar- 
ity of thought . . . understandable to 
most listeners.” He added that Khach- 
aturian, three-time winner of the Stalin 
prize for music, “is typical of many 
Soviet artists.” 

Higher Authority. On the same 
day, Khachaturian and other “typical” 
Soviet artists found themselves at odds 
with the supreme Soviet critic, the 
Communist Party’s central committee. 

Khachaturian and the two others 
of Russia’s musical “big three,” Dmitri 
Shostakovitch and Sergei Prokofieff, 
were charged with creating “anti-dem- 
ocratic” music. The committee also 
blasted four lesser-known composers. 
Vana Muradeli, 40-year-old Georgian 


Word War 


The Soviet Union vs. The West “war 
of words” exploded last week into a “war 
of documents.” Ending three weeks of 
Western suspense, Moscow answered with 
a scattering broadside the U.S. depart- 
ment of State’s publication of German 
foreign office records which showed Hitler 
and Stalin teamed up to set the stage for 
World War IL. 

Bit by Bit. The long-winded Russian 
reply—Falsificators of History (An His- 
torical Document)—came out in serial 
form. The Russians claimed they had 
documents to back up these charges: 

1. “A golden rain of American dol- 





Khachaturian 
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Shostakovitch 


from Stalin’s home town of Gori, re- 
ceived the most scorching criticism. 

Muradeli’s latest opera, Great 
Friendship, commemorates the 30th 
anniversary of the Red revolution. Its 
premiere, a private one before Stalin 
and other high officials, was its last. 
They called it “inexpressive, poor, un- 
harmonious, muddled.” 

Boogie Beating. Jazz, too, came 
in for some solid licks from Soviet of- 
ficialdom. The magazine Ogonek said 
Russian composers should -substitute 
Russian jazz for “bourgeois boogie- 
woogie” seeping in from America and 
Europe. Boogie-woogie, wailed Ogonek, 
is “grinding our will into hamburger.” ° 

As the party’s central committee 
began a cleanup of Red music, many 
observers thought they saw chinks in 
the Soviet political armor. If un-Rus- 
sian music could seep into the Soviet, 
they wondered, might not other un- 
Soviet ideas creep in, too? In Moscow, 
however, Russians swallowed the dose 
without a murmur. And in Washing- 
ton, the Soviet embassy, somewhat red- 
der than usual, admitted that critic G. 
Lvov “would probably change his 
opinion” of Khachaturian. 


lars fertilized Hitler’s war machine.” 

2. Britain and France refused to join 
an alliance with Russia, elected instead to 
appease Hitler, thus paving the way for 
war. 

3. Britain and France tried to draw 
Germany into a war with Russia. 

In the absence of official comment, 
Western observers took pains to answer 
Moscow. Their rebuttal to charge No. 1: 
After World War I private American, 
British, French, Dutch and Swiss interests 
loanéd money to help put Germany back 
on her feet, but most of them pulled out 
before Hitler came into power. 

Better Bargain. The Western an- 
swer to charge No. 2: Britain and France 
found that Stalin’s price for an alliance 
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After the battle. A cigarette for the 


was too high. Then Stalin turned to Hit- 
ler and got what he wanted: a free hand 
in the Balkans, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia. 

And in London, a spokesman for the 
British Foreign Office, said charge No. 3 
was hardly worth a denial. 

The Russians had some harsh words 
for the State Department expose. It, they 
pointed out, contained documents “con- 
cocted [presumably the Russian way of 
saying “forged”]| by Hitlerite diplomatic 
officials.” They were published, Moscow 
complained, “to present a distorted pic- 
ture of events, to heap lies upon the Sov- 
iet Union.” 

Finis. The fourth and final install- 
ment of Falsificators of History came out 
Monday. It charged the Allies stalled off 
the second front while the U.S. -and Brit- 
ain sued for peace in an effort to weaken 
Russia and stop the drive of communism. 

The Russians said Allen W. Dulles 
of OSS, brother of John Foster Dulles, 
negotiated with German prince Max Ho- 
henlohe on orders from the White House. 
In New York, Dulles, who actually dick- 
ered with the anti-Hitler German under- 
ground, gave this answer: “It’s all non- 
sense.” 


Dead, Buried and Alive 


Mrs. E. Gooderham, who lives in a 
cozy cottage in Norwich, England, is hav- 
ing her own private war with the British 
War Office. It has been going on since 
1940 when her husband was reported 
missing in action at Dunkirk. Weeks later, 
Gooderham returned, very much alive. 
But Mrs. Gooderham still has not been 
able to convince the War Office. 

Last week while the Gooderhams 
were having breakfast, the postman 
brought a letter from the British War 
Graves Commission. Mrs. Gooderham 
read it and said to her husband: “They 
still think you are dead. This letter con- 
firms that you were buried in France.” 
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Salonika Avenged 


In his heyday .400 years before 
Christ, Alexander the Great used to chain 
to chariots and drag them 
through the streets of the Greek port of 
Salonika, which was named for his sister. 

Last week, Salonika, its normal 100,- 
000 population swollen to 480,000 by the 
influx of refugees of civil war, turned out 
to hail the victorious troops of Col. Afchi- 
mides Argyropoulos. 

Attack. In the darkness before dawn 
three days earlier, a reckless band of 
Communist-led guerillas shelled Salonika. 
The 12 shells didn’t do much property 
damage, but they killed four and wounded 
11. All Salonika howled for vengeance. 

Col. Argyropoulos and the men of C 
Corps set out to battle the rebels. After 
three days of cautious fighting in the 
mountains, the colonel issued a victory 
communique. It said 140 rebels had been 
slain (U.S. observers at the battleground 
found only three bodies, the United Press 
reported) and 121 captured. 

Thirst for Blood. In Salonika, the 
crowd gathered early for the victory 
parade on Tsimiski st. Men, women and 
children, gaily-attired gypsies and U.S. 
and British soldiers scrambled for places. 
As the morning wore on, peddlers went 
through the crowd selling bread rings, 
toasted nuts, candy and cigarettes. 

At last the victors appeared, led by 
grinning soldiers, some carrying Tommy 
guns. Then came motorcycles, trucks, 
Bren gun carriers and finally the prison- 
ers—ragged, dirty, bearded, sullen and 
dog-tired. The seriously wounded were 
piled into a truck. The others hobbled 
along led by a khaki-uniformed woman, 
who kept her dirt-smeared face straight 
ahead. 

Barrage. The jeering crowd pelted 
the prisoners with stones, rotten eggs and 
rolls of paper. Some bystanders darted 
into the streets and jabbed at the prison- 


ers with sharp-pointed sticks, drawing 
blood. The guerillas were herded into C 
Corps’ prisoners pen to await trial and 
almost certain execution for capital crime 
—bearing arms illegally. As the last pris- 
oner hobbled out of sight, Col. Argyrop- 
oulos turned to the bystanders, twirled 
his mustache and announced dramatical- 
ly: “Salonika has avenged itself.” 


No Gargle, No Work 


At Newcastle, Australia, last week 
150 coal miners, objecting to a pit pony’s 
bad breath, went out on strike. The mine 
owners sent a committee to visit the of- 
fender. After much sniffing they brought 
back a no-halitosis report. But the strik- 
ers wouldn’t return so the management 
offered (1) to replace the pony or (2) to 
mix sweet-smelling musk with his chaff. 
At week’s end, the strikers were still de- 
bating the offer. 


Orchids and Ruins 


PATHFINDER correspondent Helena 
Huntington Smith says Warsaw “stands 
as an awful lesson to the rest of the 
world, if the world would heed it.” Here’s 
her report from the Polish capital: 

The first thing you notice after War- 
saw’s ruins is the flowers. Orchids and 
calla lilies bloom behind plate glass on 
the repaired ground floors of buildings 
that above are still windowless, unin- 
habited wrecks. 

Last September the people of War- 
saw gave 150,000 working days in a giant 
voluntary effort to clean up the center of 
the city, and most of the city’s new face 
dates from that time. Along cleared main- 
stem Nowy Swiat (New World) st., gap- 
ing building wounds have been decently 
walled up, the brokén pavement has been 
mended, and simple, pleasantly-designed 
buildings have been built of old brick 
salvaged from the rubble. 

Small luxury businesses — antique 
furniture and jewelry shops, “per- 
fumerias” and “fryzjers” (hairdressers) 
are opening up along the street-front of 
these buildings. After dark, when the 
moon comes out and the dim street lamps 
are lighted, the cleaned-up ruins of cen- 
tral Warsaw have an almost classic beau- 
ty; it is like living in one of those pic- 
tures of the ruined Roman Forum that 
hung in the schoolroom when you were 
a child. 

Pipes & Corpses. But that impres- 
sion vanishes as soon as you get off into 
one of the uncleared areas, where wrecked 
buildings still spill their. guts into the 
street. The broken sidewalks are slimy 
with mud, blowing with rivulets of water 
from the countless thousands of broken 
pipes that are still buried in the debris, 
along with the dead bodies that come to 
light whenever clearing starts. 

When the people returned here in 
1945 they found a city 82% destroyed—as 
against 65 or 70% for the worst-blasted 
German cities. Only 7% of the buildings 
could be inhabited after minor repairs. 
Today the city is back to 560,000 popula- 
tion, or 43% of what it had in 1939. The 
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water supply is 75% repaired, electricity 
60%, gas 30%, telephones only 11%. 
(And half of those don’t work.) There 
are 9.2 hospital beds for every 1,000 in- 
habitants today as against 6.3 pre-war, 
and the housing shortage sends every- 
body with a minor ailment knocking at 
the doors of the hospitals. 

Promenade, Despite its heroic ef- 
forts at recovery, Warsaw today still 
stands as an awful lesson te the rest of 
the world, if the world would heed it. The 
Ghetto of appalling and heroic memory, 
where the siege took place in 1943, is as 
flat as Hiroshima, without one brick left 
standing on another, and the old city 
around the market place is almost as bad. 
About the only signs of reconstruction 
here are the cleared streets through the 
rubble, along which Polish sightseers 
stroll on a Sunday. 

The burnt-out shell of a 16-story sky- 
scraper sticking up out of a graveyard of 
ruin a mile or so away, is particularly 
gruesome to an American because it is a 
foretaste of what New York would look 
like. At the side, where a few facings of 
shell-pocked polished marble still remain, 
a battered, modernistic metal sign saying 
“Maxime’s” dangles horribly. But already 
a new Maxime’s has opened up in frag- 
ment of bombed building somewhere else. 

I asked an American colonel, who 
has been here two years as military at- 
taché: “How long does it take to get used 
to Warsaw?” He replied: “You never get 
used to it.” 

Playground. Three blocks and five 
minutes from the embassy I saw what he 
meant. Two human figures, not workmen, 
were stirring about in a pile of rubble, 
so I stopped to find out what they were 
doing. Two little girls in winter coats and 
bonnets had found a steel beam sticking 
up above the pile, and had persuaded 
some grownup to hang a rope swing from 
the beam. Turn about, these eternal 
symbols of a new world were swinging 
merrily above the grave of the old. 
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The World and Us 


Sold Down the 


Palestine, a subject which we 
have previously discussed in this col- 
umn, is rapidly coming to the fore as 
the nation’s No. 1 foreign policy head- 
ache. 

Domestic politics were in the sad- 
dle when the Administration took the 
lead in pushing the partition plan 
through the United Nations Assembly 
last November. Zionists were well or- 
ganized and politically powerful, es- 
pecially in New York. The race is too 
close—this election year—to take any 
chances in New York. £9 argued Mr. 
Truman’s kitchen cabinet. The Presi- 
dent was impressed. 


In vain the State Department ex- 
perts warned the White House. There 
are no Arab votes in the United States, 
they admitted. But of the implacable 
Arab hostility to political Zionism 
there was no question. Partitioning 
without force behind it would mean 
butchery. Was the United States pre- 
pared to move in when the British 
pulled out? London had repeatedly 
served notice that John Bull was 
through. 


The President listened to his 
political, flouted his diplomatic, ad- 
visors. Soviet Russia, which profits 
from chaos, warmly supported our 
thoughtless stand. Gullible Americans 
fell for it. It was deemed a happy 
omen that for once Russia was actu- 
ally co-operating with Uncle Sam. But 
a good friend doesn’t urge you to step 
out gaily on banana peels. 

Now all the predictions of the ex- 
perts have come true. In three months 
of guerilla war, once-prosperous Pal- 
estine has been brought to the verge 
of ruin. The Jewish colonists have 
fought bravely, but inexorable Arab 
pressure is blockading them in the 
cities, where the problem of living 
grows more difficult every day. 

Moreover, the Arab League has 
not yet shown its full strength. Its sol-, 
diers are infiltrating Palestine. But 
they hold their hand until the British 
withdrawal, announced for May 15, at 
latest. 


% 


Meantime, as State Department 
officers told the White House months 
ago, the United Nations is helpless to 
solve the problem. For the Security 
Council to give support to the be- 
leaguered Zionists, all the permanent 
members of the Council must vote 
“affirmatively” on the issue. That is 
stipulated in Article 27 of the United 





International 
No-Man’s Land. The British patrol 
will leave on or before May 15. 


Nations Charter. It is unlikely that all 
those affirmative votes will be secured. 

Even if the Arab States were de- 
fined as aggressors, subject to punish- 
ment by a non-existent United Nations 
police force, there would remain an- 
other difficulty. Article 42 of the Char- 
ter says that economic action against 
an aggressor should precede military 
action. This would mean cutting off all 
the oil we now get from Saudi Arabia, 
something which neither the American 
people, nor the American Navy, are 
likely to indorse. 


So the Truman Administra- 
tion—now that the damage is done— 
blows cold on any positive action in 
behalf of the tragically deluded Jews 
in Palestine. The White House was 
long on promises, which cost nothing. 
It is short on performance, which 
would cost plenty. 

Bitter disillusionment is gripping 
the leaders of the Zionist movement in 
this country. But that will not save the 
lives of the jeopardized Jews of Pales- 
tine, trapped in what cynical politi- 
cians had depicted as a Promised 
Land. If there is now any generally 
acceptable solution to this dreadful 
problem, nobody in authority has yet 
advanced it. 


Felix Morley reviews world news 
Monday through Friday in 3-Star Ex- 
tra—6:45 to 7 P.M. (EST) over NBC 


stations. 
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PRODUCTS should help relieve the protein food shortage this year. The 
industry's capacity-—-plants, equipment and ships——-is greater than ever 
before, with 1,300 vessels added last year-——four times more than in an 
average pre-war. year. 


AVERAGE CAR BUYERS, if willing to pay only the list price, have a long wait 
ahead——barring an unlooked-for change in the high-employment picture. 
High—priced Cadillacs, Lincolns and Packards are expected to land ina 
buyers' market this summer while Plymouths, Chevrolets and Fords will 
still be trailing behind demand in 1949. 


WITH MEN'S. SUITS at $125-$225 and overcoats at $175-$900, custom tailors took 
in $200 million last year and could have tripled it. Threatened with 
extinction because of a lack of skilled men, the industry is training 
8,000 apprentices in the U.S. and Canada and would like to import mas-— 
ter tailors from Europe. 


A RUSH FOR COLORED SHEETS by housewives is expected this spring and summer. 
Prices for singles will range from $3.79 (muslin) to $5.95 (percale) ; 
and percale sets (two sheets and two pillow cases) will be $17.95. 


Most favored colors are rose, gold, blue, peach, green and turquoise. 


FLORIDA CITRUS GROWERS are appealing to retailers to give customers the benefit 
of reduced prices. A nation-wide survey shows most fruit dealers are 
buying small juice-oranges for half what they paid in November, 1945, 
but have reduced their prices only $¢ a dozen. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY hopes the nation's sweet tooth can be re-educated. Again 
facing its normal condition of oversupply, it wants every American to 
do his duty and consume 107 pounds this year-——his quota based on dom- 
estic production and permissible imports from Cuba. This is about 22 
pounds more than he got along with in some war years. 


INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL, weary of high U.S. taxes, is emigrating to Puerto Rico to 
take advantage of low-cost labor, cheap factory sites and a 12-year 
exemption from Federal and insular income taxes recently granted in 
the hope of raising the island's standard of living. Candy, leather, 
textile, feed and other companies will buy raw materials in the U.S. 
and Argentina, process them on the island, then re-ship to the U.S. at 
low freight rates. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER is again hunting for a new name. The State Department objects 
to the industry's choice, "American Rubber" because it might irritate 
some Spanish-American countries that produce natural rubber. Ad-men 
are seeking an effective slant on "Chemical Rubber." 


THE MCCANDLISH LITHOGRAPH CO., Roberts ave. and Stokley st., Philadelphia, will 
pay $5,000 for the best poster designs on the subject: "America, The 
Land of Freedom and Opportunity." Four prizes will go to artists and 
art students and three to pupils in secondary schools. Designs must 
be in by Apr. 6. Among the judges will be Norman Rockwell, artist, 
and Tom Clark, U.S. Attorney General. 


A MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR grafted on a pinball mechanism and fed reels of mul- 
tiple—choice questions on film makes a quiz machine. It also has a 
scoring and timing mechanism and flashes correct answers on a screen. 
Telequiz Corp., now testing them in Milwaukee taverns, finds people 
eager to try their wits. 


GWILYM A. PRICE, Westinghouse president, says 25% of America's all-time high 
national income in 1947 went for "the extravagances as well as the 
privileges of our form of Government." During the period (1939-1947) 
when the nation's food bill tripled, the cost of Federal Government 
increased seven times. 


INKS THAT GIVE OFF FOOD ODORS are being developed by New York research chemists 
for industrial users. A baking company wants its wrappers printed 
with ink that smells like bread. Also interested are meat-—packers 


(for bacon) and a candy manufacturer. 
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The Slump 


As headlines blared “Commodity 
Price Collapse,” the nation first recalled 
1929, then realized the break could mean 
an easing in the inflationary situation 
rather than a crash. 

Elder statesman Bernard Baruch de- 
flated the crisis. “When prices go down,” 
he said, “every one wrings his hands. 
When prices jump, then also everyone 
wrings his hands.” 

“Basement!” On Wednesday, Feb. 
4, when brokers on the Chicago Board of 
Trade discovered selling orders were 
heavy, the plug came out. Reporters said 
they heard brokers yell “Keno!” and 
“Basement!” signalling that corn had hit 
the permissible bottom for a day’s de- 
cline. A little later wheat and oats hit 
bottom. 

When the same thing had happened 
seven days running, many believed the 
inflation spiral had been stopped. But 
long before that the big question had 
popped: Was the commodity break the 
forerunner of a collapse? 

With this question in mind, the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers will 
dig for the next month. These are the 
council’s tentative views: 

e e Inflation has gone too far to be 
stopped without an uncomfortable read- 
justment. 

e e The commodity price break was 
a readjustment in one field only. Another 
week will show whether similar trends 
will start in other fields. It is doubtful 
that overall inflation has halted. 

Good Side. Meanwhile, the ‘main 
probabilities are plain. Among the favor- 
able factors are these: 

e e Some economists see no reason 
why industry cannot bring down its price 


After the plunge. Quiet followed frenzy 
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position to reasonable levels without a 
panic. 

e @ Nothing now visible can retard 
the auto industry. Americans are ready 
to buy and maintain 5 million more cars 
at present prices. 

@ @ The slump in commodities, retail 
food and stocks has had no effect on the 
iron and steel market. Steel demand is 
increasing. Basic scarcities remain. 

e @e The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
predicts 950,000 dwellings—10% more 
than last year—will be built in 1948. (A 
few important builders say they are wait- 
ing to see whether buyers are determined 
to wait for a price drop. If they do, 
building material prices might be next to 
hit the skids. ) 

@e Orders for heavy industrial 
equipment (freight cars, factories, elec- 
tric generators) will not be canceled. 
Makers of electric equipment are booked 
four years ahead. 

ee Lower food and commodity 
prices will increase purchasing power in 
other directions, possibly ease off third- 
round wage demands. 

e @ Stocks reacted sympathetically, 
then firmed. Robert P. Boylan, New York 
Stock Exchange chairman, thinks the 
commodity decline has two years to run, 
but sees no dangerous break due in 
securities. 

e @ Families have increased by 4 
million since 1930, and people at work 
by about 10 million. National growth 
requires more of almost everything. 

Bad Side. On the unfavorable side 
was the uneasy international situation. 
As to the effect of tightened credit, opin- 
ion is divided. Business men feel they’re 
hamstrung. The Federal Reserve Board 
feels it is a desirable check on the boom. 
Bank loans dropped this month at an $83 
million weekly clip. Small firms without 
cash reserves to cover inventory losses 
will go under. 

But psychological currents — fears 
and doubts—are the strongest negative 


factor. If business men and buyers shrink 
into inaction the forward motion of the 
U.S. productive machine could stall, not 
from lack of gas but from want of horse 
sense. 

Other negative factors turned up. 
Dr. Marcus Nadler, New York University 
professor of finance, warned: “Inflation- 
ary forces can end suddenly and without 
warning. .. . Families whose incomes have 
not kept pace with price advances have 
ceased buying goods which they consid- 
ered necessities before the sharp rise in 
prices.” 

Still Going Up. Paul H. Nystrom, 
president of the Limited Price Varieties 
Stores Association, foresees higher per 
unit cost, fewer sales, the beginning of 
unemployment if the public stops buying 
in anticipation of cheaper prices. 

After Effects. Farmers, who last 
year took in $30 billion—double their 
best dollar volume in the boom period 
after World War I—were not happy. As 
hogs went from $29.45 to $24.25 a hun- 
dred pounds, one typical Illinois farmer 
had lost about $6,000 in a few days. An 
Iowa farmer said: “Deciding to sell my 
wheat at $2.61 a bushel, top price for this 
region, kept me awake nights. Then I 
changed my mind, held on to sell for $3. 
Last week I sold out for $2.” 

Cushion. The big four—Armour, 
Wilson, Cudahy and Swift—had $34 mil- 
lion in reserve for inventory losses. 

Cottonseed oil, big item in shorten- 
ing, sold for 30 cents in January but at 
201% cents in mid-February. Processors 
in this field, too, had taken precautions. 
On Dec. 31, for example, Procter, & Gam- 
ble announced a deduction of $28.5 mil- 
lion from earnings to cover inventory 
losses not then in sight.- Small grocers 
were hardest hit. 

All in all, it was a high wind, but 
nothing like the hurricane that blew in 
1920 when Sears Roebuck’s sales fell off 
40% and one company, the nation’s big- 
gest cereal producer, lost $6 million. 





in Chicago’s grain market after the corn-wheat price skid. (SEE: The Slump) 
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Science 


Weatherman’s Dilemma 


“No excuse!” snorted rugged, sun- 


kissed Americans when Britons tried to 
blame part of their economic blind-stag- 
gers on a winter of hip-deep snow. 

That was last year. 

Of such talk last week there was nary 
a trace. Probably not unconnected with 
this change of mood were events recent- 
ly reported in the news: 

e @ An embargo was slapped on oil 
exports; internal fuel shipments also were 
restricted as relentless cold drained 
northern cities’ heating fuel. 

e @ In Washington, 100 people were 
hospitalized in a day from falls on ice; 
in New York an icebreaker took 55 hours 
to travel 150 miles down the Hudson; in 
Boise, Idaho, snow stopped the mails. 

e @ In the Ohio river the worst ice 
jam in 30 years smashed supply barges, 
filled Cincinnati harbor and spilled over 
into the streets. “Anything can happen,” 
admitted U.S. Engineer personnel. “Ex- 
cept a flood,” hedged Weather Bureau 
staffmen. But nervous Ohioans kept eye- 
ing the river, rising now as its upstream 
tributaries receded after swamping whole 
cities in West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, dislodging thousands of people, 
killing nearly a score. 

Latest Forecast—Phooey! But 
top front-page attraction in newspapers 
from Maine to Texas—as town after town 
experienced record snowfalls and cold 
spells—was the fine-print feature devoted 
to the ups & downs of Max & Min. 
(Sometimes also called Highest and Low- 
est and measured in degrees Fahrenheit. ) 
However, despite the feature’s appeal, 
most of the readers had very little good 
to say in behalf of its author—the weather- 
man. 

For errors in calling Nature’s shots, 
meteorologists at the U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau last week had no apologies. Their 
average has been 85% hits, they insist. 
But their misses have been spectacular: 





New York’s Big Snow, for instance, was 
pre-tabbed “fair and warmer.” 

The bureau explains: It gets enough 
data from 275 observation _ stations 
throughout the hemisphere to make its 
predictions 100% accurate. But the calcu- 
lations involved are so tricky and com- 
plex they can’t be worked out before the 
weather has happened. 


Tree from the Past 


A news story which properly begins: 
“about 100 million years ago. . .” is a 
rarity, but it happened this month. 

About 100 million years ago, scien- 
tists think, those parts of North America 
which were not lying under shallow 
oceans were inhabited by dinosaurs, and 
covered by dense forests of trees and 
ferns, many of which were larger than 
any now existing. In the course of ages, 
the dinosaurs passed away and so did 
most of the giant plants. 

One genus of these prehistoric trees 
is called “metasequoia.” The tree was 
named in 1941 from fossil deposits found 
in Japan and elsewhere. 

About all the botanists could tell 
from the fossils was that the tree had been 
more than 100 feet tall, bore cones, and 
shed its leaves in winter. In the age of 
the dinosaurs, they thought, metasequoia 
forests must have covered much of the 
north temperate zone from China through 
North America. Then the tree died out 
even more completely than its cousin, the 
sequoia, which left at least a few speci- 
mens, 300 feet tall and thousands of years 
old, growing on the slopes of the Sierras 
—the California redwoods. 

Survival. In February 1946, a Chi- 
nese forester following a path beside a 
brook in Szechuan Province, saw three 
trees of a kind he never noticed before. 
He called them to the attention of a bot- 
anist, H. H. Hu, who found the trees were 
metasequoias, survivors of the long-van- 
ished forests of the age of dinosaurs. 

Excited by this discovery, which one 
U.S. botanist called “the most interesting 
of the present century,” Harvard joined 
the Chinese in organizing an expedition. 
This expedition found the tree grew in a 





100-mile area of Szechuan and Hopeh 
provinces, but appeared to be dying out. 
It also brought back seeds. 

Revival. Some of these seeds 
reached the Harvard Arboretum in Janu- 
ary, were distributed to botanists in the 
U.S. and Great Britain for planting. If 
they sprout, the metasequoia, which dis- 
appeared from our land in one of the ice 
ages, may again become a flourishing 
American tree. 


Careers from Atoms 


One by-product of the U.S. atomic 
energy program has been a series of new 
professions, like nuclear engineering and 
health physics, and the sudden stimula- 
tion of others, running through almost 
the whole gamut of science. 

Highly trained men are so scarce in 
many of these subjects that important re- 
search is being neglected. To fill up the 
ranks, the Atomic Energy Commission 
this month announced an ambitious fel- 
lowship program for qualified men and 
women who wish to make a career within 
the limitless field of atomic research. 

This year, $1.5 million of AEC funds 
are being set aside to train fellows in 
physics, chemistry, metallurgy, mathe- 
matics, geology, astrophysics and other 
sciences related to atomic energy devel- 
opment. Thirty fellowships will go to stu- 
dents who have already won their doctor- 
ates, and 150 to others who have done one 
or two years work toward their doctorate. 

Late last month AEC set aside an- 
other $1 million to train doctors and bio- 
logical scientists in atomic fields, espe- 
cially “health physics” (which includes 
protection against, and treatment for, 
atomic radiation). 

Firmer Foundations. Not neg- 
lected, either, is the most crucial lack of 
all—the lack of fundamental theorists in 
physics. For promising young men in 


physics, J. Robert Oppenheimer, wartime 
head of Los Alamos bomb laboratory, is 
arranging special study as guests of the 
Institute for Advanced Studies at Prince- 
ton, N. J. They will work with men like 
Albert Einstein and Niels Bohr, the Dan- 
ish physicist. 


International 


Defender. Big concrete ice-breaker and smaller Navy one (right) fight off ice-floe menacing Cincinnati. (SEE: Dilemma) 
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JOBS AT COST 
$6000 EACH 





What if jobs had to be ought? 


Suppose there were no venture 
dollars available as “growing 
money” for industry. No inves- 
tors willing to share business 
ownership, and the risks that go 
with it. No profits to plow back 
into production facilities. 

Suppose, instead, that each em- 
ployee had to pay what his job 
costs—for machines, raw materi- 
als, a place to work...all the mil- 
lion and one things required to 
start a business and keep it going. 

The plain fact is that every sin- 
gle job in modern industry repre- 
sents an investment by someone 
of about $6,000! That’s the aver- 
age amount expended for plants, 
tools and materials per employee. 

Surely, there could be no more 
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convincing demonstration of the 
value to all of us of those millions 
of Americans who save and then 
entrust their surplus funds to 
industry. They buy the new tools; 
they build the new factories. 
Without them, the upward march 
of the nation’s standard of living 
would soon come to a halt. 


New YORK 


STOCK EXCHANGE 








This is why the New York 
Stock Exchange, the nation’s 
principal market place for inves- 
tors, urges that the policies of our 
government be so shaped that 
they give due consideration to 
the invested dollar. That dollar 
is vital to the welfare of all 
our people, 


ASK FOR YOUR COPY 
oa This special edition of 
THE EXCHANGE, a 
monthly magazine for 
investors published by 
the New York Stock Ex- 
’ change, contains fea- 
§S tures and articles from 
1947 issues selected for 


their lasting interest to 
investors. Far your free 
copy, write New York 
Stock Exchange, 20 Broad 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 


—— 
_ 
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cientific combination 


Shinola's $ 
1 of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
flexible—and new-looking longer. 


Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 


2: nomical to buy. For good — 
ing and longer weor —KEEP 'EM 


ING WITH SHINOLA. 


Get quick cash showing gorgeous greet- 
ings for Birthdays, Anniversaries, other 
year ’round occasions. 15 card Assortment 
sells for only $1—you make up to 60c. 12 
different assortments retail 60¢ to $1. Also 
Gift Wrappings, Personalized Stationery. 
Start earning now. Samples on approval. 
ARTISTIC CARD COMPANY 
545 WAY STREET, ELMIRA, NEW YORK 








Psycho-Dispensary 


People who are mentally or emotion- 
ally ill, but not badly enough to be hos- 
pitalized, often get little help. Psychia- 
trists are scarce and expensive. Doctors, 
clergymen and friends do what they can, 
but mental illness is a field few of them 
have studied. 

That is why many medical associa- 
tions and community groups are keenly 
interested in a demonstration clinic which 
started late last month in Prince George’s 
County, Md. A Government-supported 
mental health clinic, first of its kind in 
the U.S., it offers psychiatric help to any 
resident of the county who needs it. 

Local Test. Prince George’s is an 
unexceptional county, half urban, half 
rural. Most of its 140,000 population are 
in the middle and lower income brackets. 
That’s partly why it was chosen as the 
place for this demonstration of how a 
mental health clinic works. Like most 
American communities, it has its share 
of problem-people, so called: children 
who misbehave unaccountably in school; 
ne’er-do-wells; stammerers; alcoholics; 
individuals with odd fears or other habits 
painful to themselves and sometimes dis- 
turbing to the community. 

In most cases, such people can’t be 
taken care of, and just get along, not very 
efficiently or happily—unless they end 
up in mental hospitals. The Prince 
George’s mental clinic is designed to 
help those whose problems still are small. 

The clinic staff will work with com- 
munity groups—schools, courts, welfare 
agencies, the local medical group and 
parent-teachers association. It hopes to 
prove that such programs are likely to 
pay for themselves in improved citizen- 
ship and human relations. 

At the clinic’s head is an attractive 
redhaired psychiatrist, Dr. Helen Ross, 
trained at Johns Hopkins and with long 
clinical experience. Her staff includes 
two psychiatric social workers, a nurse 
and a psychologist. But she also expects 
to get assistance (and give it when asked) 
from local medical agencies. 

In addition, the clinic will provide 
a model for others to be set up elsewhere 
in the country. The U.S. Public Health 
Service has a $175,000 grant from Con- 
gress to operate this and two more “dem- 
onstration clinics;” ‘one will be opened 
this year in the Middle West, and another 
on the West Coast. 

State Action. As “matching funds” 
to be offered states willing to try perma- 
nent community mental clinic programs 
of their own, USPHS has $3 million for 
distribution this year. It also has $1 mil- 
lion to be spent on training personnel and 
$400,000 for psychiatric research. 

A few years ago, in most states, men- 
tal health facilities meant simply insane 
asylums. Now, under the impetus of the 
Congressional grants, all have preventive 
programs—on paper, at least—and the 


Public Health Service already has allo- 
cated most of its matching funds. 

As evidence that mental health clin- 
ics fill an often unsuspected need, USPHS 
officials last week cited the opening rec- 
ord of the Prince George’s county clinic. 
In its first month of operation 50 persons 
—some embarrassed, but all firm—came 





Pathfinder 
Dr. Helen Ross. Mental health clinic 
chief. (SEE: Psycho-Dispensary) 


to ask help. for themselves or for friends 
or relatives. 


Can’t Sit? 


Aches in the back incapacitate about 
two million Americans for days or even 
weeks every year. This month new light 
was shed on the origin of such pains, 
and on some of the techniques now being 
tried to reduce or eliminate them. 


Backaches, said Dr. O. Anderson 


’ Engh, orthopedic surgeon of Washington, 


D.C., are part of the price man pays for 
his evolutionary progress. It is notable 
that ailments at the base of the spine out- 
number all other spinal ailments. These 
are ultimately due to the fact that man 
learned to walk upright, thus throwing 
an enormous extra burden on his lower 
back. Animals rarely suffer from back- 
aches. 

Trouble Spot. The fact that many 
nerves pass through the region of the 
lower spine almost guarantees that any 
disturbance there will be painful and its 
treatment complicated. Result: the spec- 
tacle, familiar to all doctors, of men and 
women seeking relief from agonizing 
back pains by running through a whole 
battery of treatments, ranging from pills 
through electric therapy to surgery. 

If these treatments fail, many suf- 
ferers try quack remedies, sometimes do 
themselves serious damage. Surgery is 
most reliable, but responsible surgeons 
insist that drastic surgery should be used 
only when the pain is intolerable and 
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then only after all conservative alterna- 
tives have been exhausted. Prolonged 
pressure on a nerve root in the spinal col- 
‘umn may make such surgery necessary, 
as may stubborn diseases and severe 
injuries. 

In recent years, surgical emphasis 
has focused on a variety of bone-grafting 
techniques designed to relieve pressure 
on nerves and strengthen the spinal col- 
umn. A novel version of this procedure 
was described by Dr. Roger Anderson of 
Seattle, late last month to the Academy 
of Orthopedic Surgeons. 

Bone Rope. Where most surgeons 
used a chip of solid bone, Dr. Anderson 
used a “bone rope.” Its makings he ob- 
tains from the spurs that protrude from 
the spinal column. They are cut off, 
ground up, mixed with the patient’s own 
blood to a thick paste and rolled inside 
absorbable gauze. It can then be squeezed 
into a spinal break or defect and will 
harden into a cement-like patch. 

Patching with bone rope seems to 
give double strength to injured spines, as 
welding does to a piece of metal, accord- 
ing to Dr. Anderson. He thinks that his 
procedure offers the possibility of return- 
ing to useful work many backache suf- 
ferers who are now bedridden. 


Wanted: Blood 


John Jones gets badly cut up in an 
accident. Quick blood transfusions saved 
his life. Months later, he may have re- 
covered completely from the accident, but 
not from his hospital bill—which in- 
cludes a $300 charge for the blood trans- 
fusions. 

Thousands of John Joneses may die 
this year for lack of a local blood bank, 
and more will be financially crippled by 
cost of transfusions. Unless, beginning 
next month, enough people cooperate in 
the American Red Cross campaign to col- 
lect 3,700,000 pints of blood annually. 

Drain. Stored blood plasma left over 
from the war will be used up soon, and 
only 35% of U.S. hospitals have their 
own blood banks. But if the Red -Cross 
drive succeeds, all hospitals can be sup- 
plied, at no cost to them or to patients. 
All types of blood will be available, in 
quantities that are adequate even for 
emergencies. 

The fact that 97.3% of U.S. war 
wounded survived was largely due to 
blood plasma. In peacetime, doctors need 
it to treat shock, hemorrhage, anemia, 
wounds, kidney-diseases, brain and nerve 
surgery and other conditions. As a source 
for plasma, there is no substitute for 
natural human blood. 

Life Loan. Anyone over 21, weigh- 
ing at least 110 pounds and in good 
health (except pregnant or recently preg- 
nant women), can be a blood donor. 

Within three to five years, centers 
will be set up in about 400 localities. 
Mobile units will serve outlying districts. 
National units have already been opened 
in Rochester, N. Y., Wichita, Kan., and 
Stockton, Cal. Others will follow soon in 
Washington, D.C., Atlanta, Ga., and 
Louisville, Ky. 
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“There is no other tobacco like crimp cut 
Prince Albert for a grand-tasting smoke 
with real pipe comfort,” says Dick Wade. 
P.A. smokes cool and mild, right down 
through the last puff. 


Dick Wade 


1” PRINCE ALBERT 


| The National Joy Smoke 


TUNE IN PRINCE ALBERT’S “GRAND OLE OPRY” 
SATURDAY NIGHTS ON N.B.C. 


CRIMP CUT 


Either way, the Ti 
answer ls fA. / | 


Dick Wade prefers ?. A. in a pipe and 
Bill Fischer likes P.A. for “makin’s” cigarettes 
—but both agr 
“You can’t beat Prince Albert for real smoking joy!” 
































“T’ve been rolling my own cigarettes 
with crimp cut Prince Albert for a 
long time,” says Bill Fischer, “and I 
don’t know of any other tobacco that 
rolls up so fast and shapes up so 
easily. It’s a cinch to get full-bodied, 
neat cigarettes with 


crimp cut P. A.” Gill Sucker 









R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Women 


A Wonderland Kitchen 


Most people have never seen a dream 
walking. But last week, in Washington, 
D. C., in the patio of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Administration Building, 
hundreds of men and women walked 
through, touched and explored a dream. 
It was a full-sized, fully modern kitchen, 
designed and built by USDA specialists. 

This kitchen grew from trouble spot 
to trouble spot in the mind of Lenore 
Sater, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. A year ago, when she 
couldn’t get to sleep at night, Miss Sater 
started mulling over all the bothersome 
inefficiencies of the ordinary kitchen. In 
spare time, she would translate her re- 
forms into scale models, confer with 
architects and engineers and direct ac- 
tual building. The result was a U-shaped 
work area that not only saves steps, stoops 
and stretches, but is pleasant to look at. 
Though planned primarily as a farm 
kitchen, it has universal appeal. 

Equipment is placed so work moves 
from right to left, starting with the re- 
frigerator and mixing center along the 





pg 


right wall, past the sink (vegetable and 
dishwashing center) along the center 
wall, on to the stove and desk (cooking, 
serving, planning centers) at the left. 

“Lazy Susans.” Generous, built- 
to-fit-the-contents storage space holds sup- 
plies and equipment right where it’s first 
used. Built in over the 42-inch mixing 
counter, for example, is a row of three 
small removable bins for sugar, meal or 
flour. A larger 40-lb. bin feeds flour 
through a metal shutter to the smaller 
bin underneath. Revolving ‘corner cup- 
boards with circular shelves that turn on 
a center pole make good use of otherwise 
hard-to-get-at space. 

More bins, metal-lined and vented 
through the cabinets below, store vege- 
tables next to the sink. Peelings and 
other garbage drop through a hatch in 
the counter to a concealed pail below. It 
can be removed through a door on the 
yard side of the wall or from the inside. 

The sink has two levels. The right 
bowl is only five inches deep for com- 
fortable dishwashing height. The left 
bowl, eight inches deep, supports a dish 
rack on its rims but leaves space for 
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draining liquids without disturbing dishes. 

No Bumps! Dried dishes move 
right onto cupboards above the serving 
counter. Doors in the back of these cup- 
boards slide open so dishes can also be 
removed from the dining-room side. 
Fronts of the cupboards and those over 
the stove have foldback doors for safety. 

Next to the stove stands the desk, 
made with leaves so it can also serve as 
an extra table or tea cart. Casting non- 
glare light over all (30 to 40 ft. candles 
on every work surface) are four 40-watt 
fluorescent tubes mounted in a U-shaped 
wooden trough hanging from the ceiling. 

Visitors who clamor to know where 
they can buy, or how they can make parts 
or all of the kitchen are told that much of 
the equipment has counterparts on the 
market. Some of it, like the sink and 
lighting fixture, hasn’t yet been manu- 
factured. The Department hopes soon to 
be able to supply working drawings, so 
detailed that the nearest carpenter can 
reproduce the whole kitchen. 


Whose New Look Now? 


Men couldn’t afford to point fingers 
at women’s fashions last week. Style 
shows in Pittsburgh, New York and other 
cities had made too much of a “new look” 
in men’s fashion. 

To make a man look slim and tall, 


USDA kitchen. It would cost about $1,500 at present prices, to reproduce. Stove and refrigerator would be extra but... 





Beales, USDA 


. .. the mixing (left) and vegetable center (right) would be just a few of the conveniences gained. (SEE: A Wonderland) 
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business suits had a 1948 drape—modified 
shoulder line, neater cut in back and 
longer suit coat. Double breasted sports 
jackets, popular 20 years ago, were back. 
And the tempo in ties and socks was 
“bold, brilliant, bombastic.” 

But top news was a hat. Fifty hat- 
makers banded together for a nationwide 
debut of a design called the “Scoop.” It 
looked much like its parent snap brim 
felt, except that the crown was higher 
and the brim narrower—down to 214 
imches or 30% narrower than current 
models. According to the Hat Research 
Foundation, the Scoop was the wildest 
style change since the snap brim bowled 
over the derby three decades ago. 


Noodle News 


In soup and casserole circles, 1948 is 
the noodle’s year. 

One day 400 years ago, the story 
goes, a hausfrau in the Bavarian Alps was 
dabbling in spaghetti, dropped some eggs 
in her batter and created the “nudel.” 
Now, with American appetites doing away 
with 200 million pounds of noodles a year 
(one-fifth of all macaroni production), 
U.S. makers are proudly championing 
the quadricentennial. 

As a meat extender, noodles which 
contain a fairly high amount of protein 
are excellent. One cup (2%% oz.) un- 
cooked, swells to 134 cups when cooked. 

Tidy. Experimentally on the market 
and reportedly enjoying brisk sales is the 
newest noodle, patented by one of the big- 
gest producers. This “clustered egg 
noodle” is made an inch and a half long, 
joined at the ends, slit into thin noodle 
strands in the middle for bite-sized, less 
drooly eating. 

In the works by another company are 
packaged noodle greetings reading “Hap- 
py Birthday.” If “Happy Birthday” goes 
over, novelty manufacturers have more 
romantic ideas. Look for “I love you” in 
the soup. 


School for Sitters 


The baby sitters’ class at Kips Bay- 
Yorkville Health Center, New York, last 
week was a cocktail of ages: teen-agers 
with bright babushkas tied over their long 
bobs, a rosy-cheeked Scandinavian grand- 
mother who had had four children of her 
own, a handsome middle-aged woman who 
looked forward to being a grandmother, 
her daughter, several children’s nurses 
and a school teacher. There weren’t any 
boys. But there may be later because 
they do take up baby sitting nowadays. 

Pioneer. The class listened earnest- 
ly while Mrs. Gladys Romanoff, guidance 
counselor at Finch College, lectured on 
the physical, mental and emotional de- 
velopment of the child from 2 to 6. That 
might sound steep for someone who ex- 
pects to spend only a few hours at a 
time with other people’s children. But 
the Health Council of Greater New York, 
Inc., considers those few hours so im- 
portant that it is sponsoring eight-week 
courses for sitters from 14 years on. Con- 
ducted by Mrs. Romanoff with help of 
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Available in 
4-quart and 
3-quart sizes 










FOR LARGE 
MEALS AND 
HOME CANNING‘... 


authorities.) 





This Home-Mixed 


Cough Syrup is 
Most Effective 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 


Cough medicines usually contain a large quantit 
of plain syrup—a good ingredient, but one whic 
ou can easily make at home. Take 2 cups of granu- 
ated sugar and 1 cup of water, and stir a few mo- 
ments until dissolved. No cooking! No trouble at 
all. Or = can use corn syrup or liquid honey, in- 
— of sugar syrup. 
hen get from your druggist 244 ounces of Pinex, 

oan it into a pint bottle, and fill up with your syr- 
up. This gives you a full pint of wonderful medi- 
cine for coughs due to colds. It makes a real saving 
because it gives you about four times as much for 
your money. It lasts a long time, never spoils, and 
children love it. 

This is actuallyja surprisingly effective, quick- 
acting cough medicine. Swiftly, you feel it takin 
hold. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritate 
membranes and makes breathing easy. You've 
never seen anything better for quick and pleasing 
results. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients 
in concentrated form, a most reliable, soothing 
agent for throat and bronchial irritations. Money 
refunded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 
The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


HE pAY! 


sAV 


ASTHMA ATTACKS without warning —‘be 
cremne with Asthmador Cigarettes, 

owder or Pipe Mix—for relief from the 
painful, suffocating paroxysms. Breathe 
Asthmador’s aromatic, medicated fumes 
and you'll find this time-tested inhalant 
tops for convenience and dependability. 

At all drug stores 


DR. R. SCHIFFMANN’S 


ASTHIMADOR 


Take the STEAMLINER 
to Homemaking Happiness! 


you'll want the 16-quart or 12-quart 
STEAMLINER PRESSURE COOKER, 
(The 16-quart size holds 7 quart or 
9 pint jars. The 12-quart size holds 
5 quart or 7 pint jars.) Equipped 
with inset pans, cooking rack, can- 
ning basket and complete pressure 
cooking and canning recipe book. 
*(As recommended by U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and other leading food 









LAKESIDE # 


PRESSURE COOKERS 


For super-delicious foods, in record- 

breaking time, with more of their nat- 

ural vitamins,{ minerals, colors and fla- 
vors retained, STEAMLINER PRESSURE 

COOKERS are your best “‘buy’’. Of 

beautiful hammered-type design, easy 

to use, easy to clean, they add untold 
enjoyment and economy to home cook- 
ing for small or large families. 

® QUICK: Cook with a STEAMLINER 
and you can save up to 75% cooking 
time! Save energy! Save fuel! 

® EASY: A simple turn of the handles 
makes a pfressure-tight seal. 

@ ECONOMICAL: STEAMLINER cook- 
ing reduces meat shrinkage at least 
25%. Less expensive cuts of meat 
become deliciously tender in a frac- 
tion of ordinary cooking time. 
Complete, illustrated recipe book in- 
cluded, at noextracharge, withevery 
STEAMLINER PRESSURE COOKER. 


Onsale at hardware stores, appliance stores and 
in housewares departments, If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write: 
LAKESIDE ALUMINUM COMPANY 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 






































* 51 Gauge 20 Denier 
1 thread (equivalent) 

* Seam-free Bareleg 

* Very, very sheer 

*% Dark, Medium, Light 


More of those fine Gaylord 
NYLONS -- again made 
available to our thousands 
of mail-order customers, 
Very, very slight irregulari- 
ties which in no way affect 
the stockings’ appearance or 
wearing qualities, allow this 
exceptional low price, 


yoU CAN'T GO_ WRONG, 


Try three or more pairs—you ll do as all 

others have done—order more of these sheer 
51-gauge GAYLORDS to Gill your entire stock- 

ing apopaperal ae sizes and colors available. 
















“GAYLORD, inc., 400 Fifth Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 


Please send... pairs of Seam-treg SHADE | SIZE 
NYLONS. | wil py postmen Jie Cord 
pais for $2.25) ples smal €.0.0. exe 


If prepaid we pay pestage. Money-back guarantee 


rint name and address clong margin. - : 
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SHE’S RIGHT! Constipation often brings on an 
upset stomach, gassy discomfort, flatulence sour 
taste. So your laxative should relieve constipa- 
tion and comfort upset stomach, too. 

DR. CALDWELL’S famous medicine does both. 
It contains Laxative Senna, one of the finest 
things for constipation known to medical science. 
AND FOR STOMACH RELIEF it also contains a 
reliable carminative to help warm and comfort 
your upset stomach. So when you’re sluggish, 
upset, and want to feel worlds*better, remember 
Dr. Caldwell’s. This one medicine gives you 
pleasant relief from constipation, and comforts 
your upset stomach. 

HERE’S ONE LAXATIVE you can take right after 
a full meal with pleasant effect. Ask your 
druggist for Dr. Caldwell’s. Get welcome relief 
from constipation, and give your upset stomach 
cozy warmth and comfort too. 

EVEN FINICKY CHILDREN love it. 


DR.CALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE “"i.""*° SYRUP PEPSIN 






he 


© King Features Syndicate. All Rights Reserved 


Thru 12 Freezing Winters- 
The QUINTUPLETS 


have used this for coughs of 


CHEST COLDS 


The Quintuplets have always relied on 
Musterole to prenpty relieve coughs, 
sore throat and aching muscles of colds, 
Musterole instantly starts to bring wonder- 
ful, long-lasting relief! It helps break up 
painful surface congestion and actually 
checks the irritation. 

In 3 Strengths: Child’s Mild Musterole, 
Regular and Extra Strong for grown-ups. 








HEMSTITCHER 


Me Hemstitch on any sewing machine with this h 
Si 







ean er peu 
ng, 

smocking and picoting. Makes rugs, comforters, 

oes, out of any material. directions 


J FH} arrival. 01, send $1.00 with | 
attachments postage paid. You risk nothing. Satisfaction guaranteed or $1.00 back 
LELANE CO. Dept. PF 228 BexS71 Kansas City 10, Me. 











psychologists and pediatricians, these 
courses are claimed, to be the first of 
their kind. 

Homework. The students learn, by 
practicing on a big doll, how to hold, feed, 
diaper and sponge a baby. A safety ex- 
pert shows them what may happen if a 
pot is left on the stove with its handle 
sticking out where it may attract an in- 
quisitive toddler. They learn to tell stories 
and how to make amusing things out of 
shoe boxes, milk cartons and bright pa- 
pers. Between the weekly sessions, they 
cover a prescribed list of reading. 

Essentials stressed: Be certain to 
have a telephone number where parents 
may be reached, or the number of the 
family physician or a friend. Have par- 
ents tell about child’s sleeping garments, 
ventilation and lighting the stove. Be 
properly introduced to the family cat or 
dog. Don’t take responsibility for giving 
medicine beyond a band-aid for a slight 
scratch; for anything more serious use 
the telephone numbers. Heading all 
don’ts is Mrs. Romanoff’s emphatic: 
“Don’t go out baby sitting unless you 
really like babies and small children.” 

Alumni. Students will get their cer- 
tificates in March. After that, Mrs. Ro- 
manoff reminds them, baby sitters who 
know their jobs may serve as links be- 
tween homes where they are employed 
and the field of modern child care and 
development. They are also fitted for fu- 
ture parenthood or grandparenthood. 

Already the effort to raise standards 
in baby sitting is catching on elsewhere. 
The Council of Social Agencies, Seattle; 
the Visiting Nurses Association, New Brit- 
ain, Conn.; and the Board of Education, 
White Plains, N. Y., plan to open baby 
sitting classes based on the pioneer New 
York setup. 


New for the Cook 


Easy-view. A new cook book holder 
hangs on the wall or stands on a firm base 
in the cupboard, out of the way of finger- 
marks and splatters. Arms hold the book 
open to the recipe needed. 

Jiffy Pie. It takes just seven minutes 
to put together a complete pie from fill- 
ing to crust with a new ready-to-mix prod- 
uct. All ingredients, except sugar and 
milk, for a nine-inch chocolate or lemon 
pie cost 24¢. 

Wind Mill. A new wall gadget 
shreds, slices and grates with the turn of 
a handle. Food is pressed down over one 
of three interchangeable stainless-steel 
cutters with a plastic cover, scooped out 
of a large compartment at the bottom. 
The unit comes in four colors. 

Speedway. Cast aluminum and 
stainless steel make a tomato slicer that 
cuts fine, even slices without spilling 
juice. 

Slip-Seal. A rust-proof bottle cap, 
said to last a lifetime, reseals any stand- 
ard-size beverage bottle and keeps soft 
drinks and mixes fresh for days. 

Tubed Icing. Ready-made choco- 
late icing now comes packed like tooth- 
paste. It squeezes out, for lettering or 
fancy trims, costs 35¢ for a six-ounce 
tube. 





International 


Peep show. Petticoats flash checks, 
stripes and plaids. (SEE: Gay Niceties) 


Gay Niceties 

“Lady, your petticoat’s showing.” 
To be sure. 

During the winter, petticoats sneaked 
in under the long skirts. Now they have 
come out into the open—sometimes with 
two to six inches of ruffled taffeta or white 
cotton embroidery showing. One cham- 
bray model, shown last week in New 
York, reaches to the floor. Worn with a 
matching street-length dress, it becomes 
a summer formal. 

There are softer, slinkier ones, too, 
to go with the plumb line silhouette. One 
has a satin elastic inset on each hip that 
fits like paper to the wall. But the con- 
versation pieces are the white cottons 
with their eyelet or polka-dotted “dust 
ruffles” and the rustling rayon taffetas 
that show up in a swish of flounced color 
under a dark skirt when the* wind blows. 
Some hemlines are pulled up and an- 
chored there with a pair of monogrammed 
Ballerina clips. 

Ruffles Pay. A new trick is to fake 
a petticoat by sewing ruffles under the 
skirt hem. Letting them protrude below 
is one way of lengthening last year’s 
dress. . Taffeta petticoats cost from about 
$5 to $16. A thrifty new nylon taffeta 
(less than $6), that measures 90 inches 
around the bottom, is washable, dries in 
about two hours and needs no ironing. 

To be worn with the petticoat (under 
sheer waists) is the camisole, daintily 
tucked and lace-trimmed. It has elastic 
at the waistline and a ribbon drawstring 
pulled through beading at the top. 

Examining a store’s display of new 
underthings, one woman exclaimed, 
“What next! Pantalettes?” She hadn't 
heard. One couturier has already fea- 
tured a pair in his spring collection. They 
matched a bolero suit—in smart navy 


blue. 
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Religion 


Baptist Gains 

For America’s largest group of Bap- 
tist churches the past year had been a 
day-by-day smashing of records. 

Into Southern Baptist Convention 
baptismal water had gone 285,152 new 
members. According to last week’s offi- 
cial Convention report, nothing close to 
that gain had been achieved since 1939 
when 269,155 baptisms were reported. 

By the time deaths and erasures (due 
to population shifts and non-adherence to 
church demands) had been balanced off 
the roils, the total membership gain was 
191,000. It brought the Convention’s total 
following (in 26,764 churches) to a sky- 
high 6.3 million. 

To support the works of the cloth, 
average Southern Baptist Convention 
churchgoers had dropped nearly 3% of 
their incomes into the collection plate to 
give their denomination the largest dona- 
tion so far, a solid $132 million. 


Protestant Decision 


Men of Christendom were fast for- 
getting their God. Too seldom in a nerv- 
ous world had His words and will been 
put before them in a strong, clear voice 
that the humblest and the proudest could 
understand—and follow. 

This week, in 39 countries, 1,400 men 
upon whose skill and wisdom will rest 
the decision to speak or not speak in 
that voice, began preparing for a solemn, 
historic pilgrimage. 

They are the delegates who, in Au- 
gust, will meet at Amsterdam to consti- 
tute officially the Protestant-Orthodox 
World Council of Churches. They will 
speak for 133 separate religious bodies, 
nearly a quarter-billion churchgoers. For 
most practical purposes they will repre- 
sent all of non-Roman Christendom. 
(Largest exception: Russia’s huge, world- 
wide Orthodox church. ) 

Crusade or Clearing House? Aft- 
er the election of a six-man presidium 
and the passing of official resolutions that 
will bring the 10-year-old dream into 
concrete being, the Amsterdam pilgrims 
will have this decision to make: 

“Shall the World Council function as 
a gigantic clearing house for church ac- 
tivity and organizational co-operation, or 
shall it take on the toughest job religious 
men have ever faced and speak, for all 
the world to hear, today’s version of the 
sacred sermons?” 

For America’s 75 delegates there 
seemed but one answer—the simple “We 
shall speak” of Peter and Paul. 


Vatican Films 


Hollywood «notwithstanding, more 
and more churchmen are being convinced 
that completely moral, church-backed 
films can entertain—perhaps even make 
money. 

Most heavily supported conviction, so 
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far, was reported in Italy last week. 
Catholicism’s Vatican put up $700,000 for 
a’ French film that is being made by an 
independent producer for regular com- 
mercial showing. Next on the Vatican’s 
movie schedule: backing of 11 more full- 
length (not necessarily religious) fea- 
tures and a flock of short subjects. 

Requirements for Vatican sponsor- 
ship: artistic merit, popular appeal and a 
healthy respect for morality. 


Marriage Rite & Left 


Polish churchmen settled back for a 
winter of cold war against the Red-domi- 
nated government in Warsaw. 

From the government had come 
stern warning that church wedding serv- 
ices, henceforth, will be a secondary mat- 
ter in the country’s marriage laws. Be- 
fore any church marriage, they ordered, 
a civil rite must be performed. 

Revolt. The churches, after a year 
of restless truce with the religion-resisting 
government, last week shouted back their 
reply from the pulpits: “We ask that 
every churchgoer in Poland disobey and, 
instead, follow God’s law!” 

In Great Britain, meanwhile, a more 
restrained, but just as firm, refutation of 
a government decision was spoken by 
leaders of the Church of England. Two 
months ago the House of Lords ruled that 
parenthood was not the chief, most neces- 
sary aim of marriage, that a wedding 
could be consummated despite practice of 
birth control. 

Reply. The church spoke back: “It 
is the Christian duty of man and wife, 
unless prevented by physical causes, to 
have children; and either partner by 
seeking to prevent this against the will 
of the other is guilty of -grave sin in de- 
frauding the other and disregarding mu- 
tual marital obligations.” 





Religious News Service 
Amsterdam. Would Christendom’s voice 
ring anew? (SEE: Protestant Decision) 











on innersprings. 

Complete galley. 
$1075 fob Los Angeles 
Derfect for vacation and travel—convenient, 
comfortable, economical. Here's a sturdy, 
compact travel home, well furnished for cook- 
ing, living and sleeping. Aluminum exterior, 
Kimsul insulation, electric brakes, scientifically 
perfect balance —no swing-sway! Compore 
the advantages of the SILVER-LARK and Main- 
Line's other Silver-Fleet coaches, the 18-ft. 
SILVER-LODGER and the luxurious 22-ft. SMLVER- 
LINER—"‘America's Greatest Trailer Values,” 








Write For free illustrated 
Silver-Fleet folder and 
dealer information. 


8825 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3, Califorr 


The Home of t+ 


Silver -Larh 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES 
PLANTER’S BARGAINS 


High quality and low prices. Send for 1948 
Catalog and send us a list of your wants.4 


ALLEN’S NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE } 
Box 45 Geneva, Ohio 


MARRIED WOMEN 


ro $22 in a Week Spare Time 


How would you like to earn good money for your idle time—and 
goer own pacoenal wardrobe besides— by taking orders from 





riends and neighbors for Harford Frocks? Write for new 
beautiful, presentation of scores of newest, up-to-the-mi 
styles and actual fabrics in dresses, suits, coats, sportswear, 
hosiery, ete. Amazinglow, money-saving prices. Noex- 
perience needed. This outfit is FREE, 80 write now eee 
HARFORD FROCKS, INC., Dept. J-8045, CINCINNATI 25, 


Gv XMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. Write 
for special Xmas tree bulletin, planting 
stock, price list. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Pa. 
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TYLER FIXTURE CORP., Dept. PA-2, Niles-Mich. 


RUSH information on Harder-Freez ( ) 12 of 
( ) 24 cu. ft. Chest ( )9or( ) 18 cu. ft. Upright. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Life can be complex. Atlantic 
City apartment tenant Morris Mandell 
escaped eviction when he agreed to pay 
less rent. After signing a lease, he 
tried to pay 15% more rent. The land- 
lord refused to sign, refused to accept 
Mandell’s higher checks, and threat- 
ened eviction. ¢ ¢ ¢ Brooklyn landlord 
Sam Yachter, harassed by tenants’ 
complaints about heat and hot water, 
offered to give the building to the ten- 
ants. They refused. ¢ ¢ ¢ A loaded, 
1,600-gallon fuel-oil truck was stolen 
in Washington, returned in a few hours 
with 250 gallons removed. ¢ « « Ed- 
ward Mehren, Beverly Hills, Cal., soda 
pop maker, says nothing but a 74¢ 
‘coin can save the soda pop business. 

Political Pot. At last count, 19 
candidates had announced for Mayor 
of Milwaukee. ¢ ¢ « Henry Black, Port- 
land, Ore., paint dealer, announced his 
candidacy for Republican Presidential 
nomination, promised to name Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, Chicago Trib- 
une publisher, Secretary of State. 

Court Plaster. Los Angeles Su- 
perior Court Judge Thomas L. Am- 
brose looked twice when his docket 
showed two prisoners named Alfonso 
Enrique Alvarado, both 22, both from 
Albuquerque, N. M., both charged 
with selling narcotics. Both pleaded 
guilty. « « ¢ In Cincinnati, Charles 
Center’s neighbors went to court to 
complain that he kept a zoo in his 
garage—15 chickens, seven rabbits, 
two ducks, eight pigeons, a horned owl 
and a dog. 

Progressive Education. When 
Savannah, Ga., school teacher Martha 
M. Mavromat assigned her high school 
civics students to be pleasant at break- 
fast, offer to do some housework, and 
compliment their mothers, one startled 
mother gave her son a dose of castor 
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oil and put him to bed because she 
thought he had a fever. ¢ « * Gradua- 
tion exercises at Dante Elementary 
School, Chicago, were delayed when 
class valedictorian August Alexander, 
31, ex-G.L, stopped at the hospital 
where his wife was having a baby. 

Odds Jobs. Albert Aunchman of 
New York has just completed 20 years 
cutting the eyes out of potatoes in a 
potato chip factory. He figures he has 
de-eyed 40 million spuds. ¢ ¢ * Printer’s 
Ink, model-of-perfection trade maga- 
zine of the printing industry, ran off a 
full 30,000-copy edition before red- 
faced officials discovered a period sub- 
stituted for a comma in the magazine’s 
own house ad. Four apprentice print- 
ers were kept busy eight hours hand- 
lettering tails on the periods. 

People. Gil Dodds, the “Flying 
Parson” who has outrun practically 
everybody on the racing track, was fi- 
nally overtaken—by the mumps. ¢ ¢ ¢ 
Mrs. Margaret Walker, wife of Mi- 
chael S. Walker, Syracuse, N.Y. gave 
birth to her second set of triplets in 
five years. * © © Mrs. James H. Elkus, 
vice president of the Pittsburgh 
Planned Parenthood clinic, gave birth 
to unplanned triplets. * « « Nora Mar- 
tins, (below) beautiful and curvaceous 
19-year-old daughter of Brazilian Am- 
bassador Carlos Martins, was named 
“Miss United Nations, 1948” at the 
United Nations Club’s Sixth Anniver- 
sary Ball in Washington. * ¢ ¢ Presi- 
dent Truman took a Missourian’s ap- 
praisal of “Honey” (above), one of 
three horses ridden by Washington 
ranchers Ned Kennedy and Cecil 


Carey in an 814-month cross-country 
ride from Tacoma. 





Cosmopolitan beauty. 





Aviation 


Almost All 


As could have been expected, avia- 
tion’s standard, annually revised refer- 
ence work, Jane’s All the World’s Air- 
craft (Macmillan, New York: $20), was 
on sale this month with not quite “all” 
the world’s aircraft listed. 

Absent: Postwar information on the 
aircraft production of Bulgaria, Poland, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and the mother-bird 
of the whole flock, Soviet Russia. 

A second headache for the book’s 
fact-hunting editors throbbed to life when, 
in the interval between deadline and 
actual printing, the world’s aircraft speed 
record tumbled twice. 


Lightplane Pains 


The rosy postwar dream of a sky 
filled with private planes had almost fiz- 
zled—but not quite. 

America’s 15 major producers of per- 
sonal, auto-size aircraft reported this 
month that they had sold 16,023 light 
planes ($53.2 million worth) during the 
past, below-par year. 

Top producer was Piper with 2,158 
three-place planes and 1,306 two-seaters. 
Top dollar volume, however, was recorded 
by Stinson, whose 2,662 four-place planes 
brought $11.5 million. 

Bright Spots. Although sales had 
been far below the extravagant hopes of 
“every-man-a-pilot” prophets, manufac- 
turers had two businesslike reasons for 
not feeling too bad about the situation. 

Despite the total’s having dropped 
below first-postwar-year sales of 35,000 
planes, the current output was 21% times 
the number of planes sold in the best 
pre-war year, 1941. And canny builders 
could shrug off the dropping rate as due 
to an abnormal demand for replacements 
when war ended. 

Second, and brightest, trend of the 
past year’s business is that far and away 
the most popular models for 1947 were 
three- and four-seat planes—“family” 
type craft that might easily mean the pub- 
lic was beginning to consider the private 
airplane more a means of normal trans- 
portation than a wild adventure to be 
thought of but never tried, particular], 
at an average $4,000 a crack. 


Paratroop Invasion 


Paratroop publicists of World War 
II had most people believing that prac- 
tically all a paratrooper needed to win a 
battle was a stout club and an enemy. 

Last week, however, glamor gave way 
to hard-headed fact. To accomplish mis- 
sions now set for them, paratroopers need 
huskier firepower muscles. Lightly armed 
hit-and-run tactics are secondary. What 
military men want are paratroopers who 
can establish 25-mile-wide “airheads” 
deep in enemy territory. To test how far 
present techniques can go toward that 
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goal, 500 picked paratroopers this month 
bailed out into the 20-below-zero air over 
the snow-covered woods of Pine Camp, 
N. Y., and for three days fought the best 
mock battle they could. It wasn’t good 
enough. 

Vulnerable. Weaknesses began 
showing up from the first—weaknesses of 
equipment, not men. First flaw was artil- 
lery support. Dropped with the para- 
troopers were disassembled 75 mm. how- 
itzers. For two hours difficulties in locat- 
ing drifted gun-chutes and assembling 
the guns left the men without any fire- 
power greater than the weapons they car- 
ried on hip and shoulder. 

Once set up with their howitzers, 
they lost mobility. The guns had to be 
shoved and pushed by hand. Enemy 
counter-attack, particularly with tanks, 
would have caught them cold. 

To fix the flaws, observers made im- 
mediate recommendations: 

1. Heavier artillery must be dropped 
in one piece, ready for action. Such wea- 
pons as the 105 mm. howitzer have al- 
ready been chuted to earth completely 
assembled under two 96-foot parachutes. 

2. Motorized weapons carriers 
should drop with the first wave of para- 
troopers. In snow an ideal carrier would 
be the tractor-like Weasel which weighs 
only half a ton more than the 4,400-pound 
105-mm. howitzer. Three - quarter - ton 
trucks and jeeps could go with the 
chutists just as easily. 

3. Paratroopers should be utilized in 
overwhelming numbers—up to 100,000 
in a single assault. 

Still to Come. On top of those 
changes two developments were needed: 

To protect against heavy counter- 
attack: a lightly constructed, “chutable” 
anti-tank gun capable of piercing 11 
inches of armor at 2,000 feet. 

To provide a free-wheeling punch to 
carry the paratroop invasion into the 
offensive wherever possible: chutes cap- 
able of supporting the groundward rush 
of light tanks and self-propelled guns. 





Washington Daily News 
Firepower sissy. Sky soldiers lacked 
ground strength. (SEE: Paratroop) 
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You've probably heard people 
comment at times on the fact that 
their Catholic neighbors go to 
church so often. Perhaps you've 
wondered yourself ...is all this 
necessary? 

Catholics, you may be sure, 
have good reasons, 

Going to Mass on Sunday is, of course, 
an obligation for every Catholic. Confes- 
sion and Holy Communion at least orice 
a year are a sacred duty. But most Cath- 
olics go to Confession and receive Holy 
Communion oftener...some every 
month, some every week, some every day. 

There are also many other special serv- 
ices and devotions for which Catholics 
go to church, In the average city, the 
Catholic Church is always open —and 
seldom empty. Many will enter the church 
at any hour of the day to visit Jesus Christ 
present on the altar, mindful of His in- 
vitation: “Come to Me, all you who labor 
and are burdened, and I will give you rest.” 

But, you ask, is all this necessary? 
Catholics believe it is. 

They believe that Christ not only called 
upon us to honor and serve God... but 
prescribed the ways in which we should 
do so. He did not say how often we must 
go to church...nor how many prayers 
we were to recite. But He did establish 
a Church with the power and authority 
to carry on His work ... and He promised 
that His Church would last to the end 


SUPREME 


WHY CATHOLICS "Keep 
Running to Church" 





of time—that it would have God's 
protection in teaching all men to 
observe all things He had com- 
manded, especially to believe and 
to be baptized and thereby be- 
come members of His Church to 
attain the purpose of their lives. 


And how do Catholics know 
theirs is Christ’s Church? 


Because it possesses the distinguish- 
ing marks Christ gave His Church, It 
covers the earth as Christ said it would. 
Unchanged after nearly 2,000 years, it 
continues to live and grow, in fulfillment 
of His promise that His Church would 
last to the end of the world. 


But the most convincing mark that 
He gave it, is its unity of faith, worship 
and obedience under the authority of 
the lawful and historical successor of 
Peter, the first Bishop of Rome and the 
“sock” upon which Christ built His 
Church. Just as Peter was the first Pope 
and the first Vicar of Christ, so also is 
Pius XII the 262nd Pope and the Vicar 
of Christ today. 


If you would like to know more about 
the distinguishing characteristics which 
Christ declared His Church must have 
and which the Catholic Church possesses 
today, we'll be happy to send you with- 
out cost or obligation an interesting and 
enlightening pamphlet. Write today... 
ask for Pamphlet No, 2-N, 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Religious Information Bureau 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 








TENDER — HULLESS — 
CRISP! SURE-TO-POP 
WHITE OR YELLOW. 
ASK YOUR GROCER 










Amazing! *25 Is Yours! 


For selling only 50 boxes greeting cards. Sells for 

$1—-your profit to 50c. Also Easter and gift cards, 

stationery and wrappings. Costs nothing to try. 

Write for samples on approval. 

MERIT, 70 WILLIAM STREET, 
Dept. ark 2, N. 3. 
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Justus, Minneapolis Star 





Opinion in 
Cartoon 





Well, We've Tried Everybody Else 








PRETTY 
eLease! 


SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT! 
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“Feel Anything Yet?” 
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Hutton, Philadelphia Inquirer Herblock, The Washington Post 
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Education 


The Right Words 


The “tell them the truth” school in 
sex education is knocking down all oppo- 
sition. 

Parents hitherto have been the chief 
stumbling blocks. Now they are begin- 
ning to weaken. 

Powerful groups have joined the 
FBI’s J. Edgar Hoover in awakening the 
nation to the fact that sex crimes are 
growing faster than any other type of 
lawlessness. 

Psychiatrists report that most sex- 
crimes could be prevented by plain, hon- 
est sex education. Last week signs multi- 
plied that twice as many youngsters were 
going to get just that—the facts. 

Youngest Group. First to attack 
the problem at-the lowest age level is— 
curiously enough—the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association. What the 
American Medical Association, the Child 
Study Association and the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau have been urging for all youth 
groups, the NYTHA has been concen- 
trating on for 3- to 6-year-old youngsters. 

Here the questions really begin. And 
here 9 out of 10 parents dodge the 
answers. Knowledge that should come 
naturally is suppressed, distorted, evaded, 
denied. Gradually, the child’s own atti- 
tude toward it becomes unnatural. 

“For those parents who want to tell 
the truth but don’t know how—who liter- 
ally don’t know what words to use—the 
Association has prepared a list of typical 
questions and answers, all geared to 
children under 6. Samples: 

Q. Where do babies come from? 

A. A baby lives and grows inside its 
mother. 

Q. Where does the baby come out? 

A. There is a special opening in the 
mother’s body where the baby comes out 
when it is ready to be born. 

Q. Why couldn’t the baby have been 
a boy (or girl) ? 

A. Mother and Father were not able 
to pick a boy or a girl. If a tiny girl 
egg grows inside the mother, the baby 
will be a girl. If a boy egg grows inside 
the mother, the baby will be a boy. One 
kind of haby is just as much fun and 
as nice as another. 


Too Many Teachers 


Don’t say it out loud; but Chicago 
has a surplus of about 500 qualified 
teachers. 

This news, incredible as it sounds, 
intrigued many a U.S. educator last week. 
In a nation that is crying for competent 
teachers, the situation in America’s No. 2 
city was too good to be believed. 

Investigation disclosed some of the 
reasons: (1) Chicago’s new high pay 
scale—negotiated by the Chicago Teach- 
ers Union, and (2) the union’s own re- 
port on the “85 problem schools” in the 
city. The latter, especially, is significant. 
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Never before has a teachers’ organi- 
zation in a major city torn the veil from 
a section of the school system and in- 
sisted, in substance, that there were two 
kinds of schools in the same city. 

Why We're Surplus. Last week a 
committee of Chicago’s “unassigned 
teachers”—a fancy term for qualified 
teachers not working—did just that. In 
essence they were explaining, without ad- 
vertising the fact, one of the reasons why 
there is a teacher surplus in Chicago— 
and has been, in fact, since 1942. 

The report was turned over to ag- 
gressive, result-getting John Fewkes, 
president of the teachers’ union, who car- 
ried it in person to Superintendent Hunt. 

Frankly it pointed to the “difficult 
85”, and added: “These are the schools 
to which neither assigned nor unassigned 
teachers wish to go. The buildings are 
generally old and over-crowded .. . ill- 
maintained, poorly lighted, lacking in 
both materials and teachers sufficient for 
ordinary work. . . . They are located in 
low-income areas. There crime and dis- 
ease rates are high, housing poor.” 

Remedy? “No incentive is pro- 
vided for the experienced teacher to 
tackle these problem schools. After all, 
why work in a dingy, over-crowded build- 
ing, often under dangerous, depressing 
and: unsanitary conditions, when, for the 
same pay, teachers can work in more 
pleasant conditions?” Why, indeed? 

Fewkes himself suggested one an- 
swer: more pay for teachers in these 
schools. Another equally obvious one: 
more money for better, more modern 
buildings. But te most Chicagoans the 
answers weren't as interesting as the atti- 
tude of the “unassigned teachers” who 
wrote the report. 

In substance. it was: “Give me a 
decent school to teach in, and I'll teach.” 





Acme 
Chicago’s Fewkes. How could there be 
a surplus? (SEE: Too Many Teachers) 






















For collectors eee 
Students of Americana ..« 
Lovers of fine books! 


GPECIAL limited editions of three outstand- 
Le ing new books .. . portraying important but 
little known phases of our American history. 
Each volume will be printed on 80-pound, deckle- 
edged paper. Copies of TOWBOAT PILOT and 
WYOMING CA LE TRAILS are numbered 
and signed by the authors, This special printing 
will be limited to 1000 copies of each title. 


TOWBOAT PILOT 
by E. J. Meiton 


Romance and adventure o®the Gasconade River 
at the turn of the century .. . the setting for the 
rise of Tom Briggs from waif to pilot. 


coplousty itlus. 6 vo. 
new published 


280 pages $6.00 


WYOMING CATTLE TRAILS 
by John K. Rollinson 


The eastward movement of the Oregon cattle 

stories of the long trail drives are here told 
in the rangeman’s lingo—vigorous, tangy, ex- 
citing. 


piously iitus. . 
366 pages publication Sete: February 23 $7.00 


MARTYRS OF THE OBLONG 
AND LITTLE NINE 


by DeCost Smith 


Ap obscure and bloody chapter of American his 
tory ...a brilliantly written book about the 
martyred Mohican Christian Indians. 

$6.00 


310 pages 


coplousty ittus. 8 ve. 
publication date: May 15 


a 
At all bookstores 
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MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


ger action extinguisher that instontly smoth- 
ers the fire in snowy corbon dioxide— no 
mess, no water, no damage, even to food. 
Homes, goroges, stores, farms, foctories— 
every building an opportunity for you to cosh 
in on the notional advertising of Rondolph 
Used by Army, approved by Underwriters. 


Dealerships Open pu 


Exclusive territory available to those who 
quelify. Write today for full or port-time plan. 


RANDOLPH 


LABORATORIES BERnentt 
15 E. KINZIE CHICAGO Ii, ILL. 


SMVENTORSE 


Detailed information on how to secure patent pro- 
tection for your invention will be mailed promptly 
upon request. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., Merlin M. Evans, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 347-C Merlin Bidg. Washington 6, D. C. 


IN NEWSPAPER WORK 
EARN 


If you can think, you can write in 
the world’s most exciting profession. 

It's easy—It'e pleasant. Earn while 

BIG ou learn. Be big city correspondent 











‘or your home town activities. Get 
full detaile NOW. Write to: 
Cane School of Journalism 


— "3553 N. Kedvale Avenue 
Chicago ts 
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ONE-MAN SAWMILL ‘55 









La f 
BELSAW MACHINERY GO., 1851-V, Field Bidg. 


HKenses City 2, Me. 
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Victory kiss. Mary Scott’s daughter can 
have that car. (See below.) 


Barbara’s Buick 


Still standing in an uptown Ottawa 
showroom last week was a _ luxurious, 
canary-colored Buick convertible. It was 
the same car which Canadian figure skater 
Barbara Ann Scott was forced to return 
to Ottawa’s city fathers last May. 

Ottawa had given the car to Miss 
Scott, a city daughter, for winning the 
1947 world and European figure skating 
titles. U.S. sports czar Avery Brundage 
made her give it back by insisting that 
keeping it might bar her from 1948 Win- 
ter Olympics figure skating—which Miss 
Scott now has won. 

Up to Her. Would Ottawa cross up 
Brundage and give the car back to Miss 
Scott now that the Olympics are over? 

“Uppermost in our minds,” said 
Mayor Stanley Lewis, “is the desire to do 
nothing which will endanger her amateur 
standing. 

“There have been some conflicting 
reports as to what disposition to make of 
the gift, which is still the city of Ottawa’s 
property, but we have made no official 
decision.” 

Ottawa, which was_ thoroughly 
aroused by last summer’s ruckus, would 
like to give the car to Barbara Ann again, 
especially since she won the 1948 world 
figure title following the Olympics. 

“There would be an immediate solu- 
tion if Miss Scott declared her intention 
of turning professional,” Mayor Lewis de- 
clared. “Thus far she has maintained her 
intention of remaining an amateur. 

“However, if Olympic officials give 
the word, there will be a second presen- 
tation in Ottawa.” 


Tennis Road Show 


Short, stocky, 29-year-old Bobby 
Riggs and lanky, travel-weary Jack Kra- 
mer, 26, walked off a 2,000-pound port- 
able tennis court in Tucson one night 
last week. 

Since opening in ‘Madison Square 
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Garden Dec, 26 they had played 28 
matches in 28 cities before nearly 130,000 
fans. Now, counting Tucson, where Kra- 
mer won again, Big Jake was leading 15 
matches to 13 in a lucrative pro tour fea- 
turing the nation’s two best singles play- 
ers. 

Everywhere the fans were packing in. 
Sometimes they saw only mediocre ten- 
nis. Sometimes, as in Kramer’s 14-12, 
4-6, 18-16 Tucson win, they saw excep- 
tional play. 

Prelims. Opening act is by ex- 
Australia Davis Cupper Dinny Pails and 
colorful Ecuadorean Francisco Segura, 
who play two or three sets. Next come the 
masters, Riggs and Kramer, in a best-two- 
of-three-set exhibition. Riggs and Kramer 
then loaf through doubles while their re- 
spective partners, Segura and Pails, do 
most of the work. 

Currently, tour promoter Jack Har- 
ris’ schedule calls for appearances on the 
West Coast and a return to Texas for 
exhibitions at Austin, Dallas, Fort Worth 
and San Antonio. But by mid-May Harris 
expects that nearly all available tennis 
dollars will have been picked up in 65 to 
70 U.S. cities. 

“Then,” he said, “we may go to 
England, the Continent and Australia. 
We also are thinking of South America. 
We will probably wind up next Decem- 
ber or January in India.” 

Golden Racket. For Riggs, former 
amateur title holder and current pro 
champ, the tour means $50,000 to $60,000 
in tennis earnings. Kramer, last year’s 
amateur singles champ and presumably 
the greater attraction of the two stars, 
may make up to $100,000. Pails and 
Segura are counting on at least $25,000 
each. 

For professional tennis, however, the 
tour marks the end of a valiant attempt 
to put the game on the same steady tour- 
nament basis by which pro golf has pros- 
pered. 

Wrecked completely is the World 
Professional Tennis League which was 
formed a year ago to conduct regional 
tournaments and a national championship 


at Forest Hills, L.I. 





Still Down. For its first year the 
league did fairly well, but when Pro- 
moter Harris grabbed off Riggs and’ Kra- 
mer it promptly folded. Without these two 
top drawing cards WPTL tournaments 
wouldn’t draw flies. 

The outlook now is that pro tennis 
is doomed to the same get-rich-quick, 
barnstorming existence that has always 
kept it a small-time sport. 


Sonny’s Score 


Last week 11-year-old Howard (Son- 
ny) Ryan of Washington, D.C., had his 
picture in the sports pages. Sonny, who 
has been bowling only slightly more than 
a year, rolled a 413 set (128-130-155) for 
an unofficial kids’ duckpin record. 

Sonny had a right to be proud. Aver- 
age adult’s set in duckpins is somewhere 
between 320 and 330. Ten-pin bowlers 
are happy if they average 480 or 500. 


New Look 


Some of golf’s top tournament pros 
wore worried looks last week. Unless they 
dammed a fashion tide, they might wind 
up wearing knickers again. 

Until Bobby Locke arrived from 
South Africa last year, showing a well- 
turned ankle from beneath plus-fours, 
“Gentleman from Connecticut” Gene Sar- 
azen was the only big-shot holdout for 
golf's “old look.” 

Trouble Ahead. But now former 
national Open champion Lloyd Mangrum 
has had his picture taken. in knickers 
and the menace was growing. Said Texas’ 
pint-sized Ben Hogan: 

“T find myself being pressured at 
every tournament by clothing concerns 
to get myself dogged up in a pair of male 
bloomers. 

“Did you ever try to hit a ball in a 
pair of knickers when the wind was whip- 
ping . .. or try to keep from looking 
silly in front of several hundred people 
when the bottom of your knickers are 
slipping down around your ankles? 

“Let’s stick together at the barri- 
cades against wearing knickers.” 


International 


Stars. Riggs (left) and Kramer find dollars flowing in. (SEE: Tennis Road Show) 
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Tottering Symphony 


“We are not crying wolf!” Unless 
the music lovers of Washington, D.C., 
shell out $165,000 this month, the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra announced 
soberly, it will have to disband. 

The National had said this before. 
But now it faced depleted ticket receipts 
and disgusted trustees who had already 
dug down to fill one $60,000 hole in the 
current $285,000 budget. 

Musical Prime. Once critics might 
have applauded the threatened demise. 
They were long accustomed to disparage 
the fledgling group the Holland-born cell- 
ist, Dr. Hans Kindler, began assimilating 
17 years ago. But this year the 94-desk 
symphony—experienced, expanded and 
polished—had come of age musically. 

Moreover, it had brought Washing- 
ton good music cheaply, free neighbor- 
hood and youth concerts, summer sym- 
phonies from a barge on the Potomac, 
attracted top talent and teachers. 

Kindler’s Fault? But rumors had 
been spreading of disgruntled players, 
petty jealousies, social boot-licking. 
Washington was divided. Some defended 
Kindler as gracious, competent, a good 
disciplinarian. Some earnestly believed 
him to be the root of the orchestra’s trou- 
bles. 

A campaign shortage might soften 
the hearts of wealthy trustees. Or it 
might bring a musical crisis to the Po- 
tomac. 


Best Popular Releases 


Albums. Eddy Howard: the “band 
of the year” playing eight standards like 
Yours, Stardust (Columbia: C-158), 

La Rue Pigalle: Edith Piaf, in husky 
French cabaret songs (Vox: VSP-305). 

All Time Hits From the Hills: Eddy 
Arnold in eight favorites (Victor: P-195). 

Novelty. Phil Harris: Loaded Pis- 
tol and Loaded Dice and Now You've 
Gone and Hurt My Southern Pride. Page 
Cavanaugh Trio: Ok’l Baby Dok’l and 
Anything for You (Victor). 

Merry Macs: /] Love My Love and 
It’s Easy to Say You’re Sorry (Decca). 

Arthur Godfrey: I’m Looking Over a 
Four Leaf Clover and Thousand Islands 
Song. Charioteers: Oooh! Look-A There 
and What Did He Say? (Columbia). 

Sweet. Larry Green: Gonna Get a 
Girl and Song of New Orleans. Deep 
River Boys: Swing Low, Sweet Clarinet 
and Purgatory. Sammy Kaye: Old Dream 
Peddler and I Can’t Afford to Send You 
Roses. Desi Arnaz: Made for Each Other 
and El Cumbanchro (Victor). 

Brooks Brothers: Mickey and Is It 
Too Late? Enric Madriguera: Ballerina 
and Jungle Rumba (Decca). 

Frankie Carle: Beg Your Pardon 
and The Dream Peddler. Dinah Shore: 
In a Little Book Shop and Ill Always Be 
in Love with You (Columbia). 
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Costs less to run—requires less work—needs less attention—and 





does a real job of taking chicks safely through those important first 
six weeks! That sums up the Hudson Mother-Hen Oil Brooder. 
See it at your dealer. See how easy it sets up, look at the all-steel 
burner—the safest, most dependable ever built into an oil brooder. 
Cut your cost of brooding—save hours of work by insisting on the 
Hudson Mother-Hen. Your dealer has them now—or can get 


them promptly. Ask him today. 


*nec. u.S. PAT. OFF. 





H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY « Chicago, 


Sprayers and Dusters 


Hay Tools and 
Barn Equipment 


Livestock Equipment 


>. 
@© 1947. a. ©. #. MFG. Co, 
IWlinois, U.S.A 


Poultry Equipment 


Farm Ventilation 
Equipment 
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The modern improvement 
over the conventiono!l type 
crutch is this new Anchor 

Walking Aid. A reol help for 
invalids and recuperoting 
persons. Sturdy... Adjustable 
. « Lightweight Construction, 
Used by hospitals through- 
out the U. S. Write todey. 


Anchor Mfg. Co. 
W. Water Street, 
(CASH WITH ORDER) Piqua, Ohio 


ene seceowreece were ceed 
Get Well 


QUICKER 


From Your Cough 
Due to a Cold 
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, Shoe, Holder 


Heme Shee Shine 
60. aS Baia nos 

*s, men’ ’. wemen's, 

$ (7 (, children's sizes. Be- 

| = movaten! 
; evatebic. Money 
Tree pay pestege HC. 0. 0) 

Send check or money order and we pay postage 
WAYNE MFG. CO. “SF 


PIMPLES - BLACKHEADS 


TRY THIS PROMPT RELIEF FOR 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED BLEMISHES 
Cuticura contains valuable, scientific medical in- 

ients to promptly relieve, help nature heal. 
tisfaction guaranteed. At druggists! Buy today! 


CUTICURA  oixtment 
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INVENTORS 


Patent laws enco 








2-YEAR*OLD 
FIELD GROWN 
EVERBLOOMING PLANTS 
OVER 50 CHOICE VARIETIES 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
ROSES IN COLOR. 


TY-TEX ROSE NURSERIES 


TYLER, TEXAS 


— & development of Inventions. 
practice before the U.S. 


once. No ob feation. 


MeMORROW, BERMAN & — preoes 
Registered Patent Attorne 
102-G Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


“Wonderful for 
tired, ochiad feet!” "Gan ‘aly RA yh b 
— - Ce 0.D. Saas Ba 


s0-DAY TRIAL 
ou ARA RANTEE. Money “Deck if Bo blessed relief. 
ORTHO, INC., 2700 ) Broadway, D Devt. 4-8, N.Y.C. 25 
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Books 


Culture in a Tent 


In the summer of 1924 some 30 mil- 
lion Americans buttoned themselves into 
their Sunday best, gathered up their 
fresh handkerchiefs and their palm leaf 
fans and set out through the dust and 
heat to be uplifted, instructed and en- 
tertained at their local Chautauqua. 

Shortly thereafter those mammoth 
brown tents which had mushroomed year 
after year along the Main streets of the 
U.S. folded physically and financially. 
Today, to the younger generation, Chau- 
tauqua is enly a word with a hazy mean- 
ing. 

Now Robert Ormond Case and Vic- 
toria Case have explored the phenomenon 
of Chautauqua in a new book, We Called 
It Culture (Doubleday, New York: $3). 
It is a penetrating, often humorous study 
of every aspect of the institution. It will 
evoke nostalgia in old Chautauqua fans 
and be of museum-piece interest to those 
born 20 years too late. 

Glance Backwards. Radios, movies 
and automobiles had not then put their 
stamp of conformity on village and com- 
munity thinking, and it was from Chau- 
tauqua that many Americans got their 
first introduction to music and the theater 
and their first inkling of a world beyond 
their own. Old fashioned oratory reached 
its most frenzied heights under the big, 
sweltering tents and the audiences lappec 
up two- and three-hour-long declama- 
tions on such inspirational topics as 
Mother, Home, or Heaven as avidly as 
the orators themselves consumed their 
pitchers of ice water. 

One such inspirational lecture, Acres 
of Diamonds, was delivered verbatim 
6,000 times to Chautauqua and Lyceum 
audiences by Dr. Russell H. Conwell, 
founder of Temple University, Philadel- 
phia. As a typical example of what the 
people liked, it is included in the book’s 
appendix: its vigorous advice is down- 
right shocking these queasy days. 
Holding forth on the golden oppor- 


tunities abounding in every young man’s 
back yard, Conwell exhorted them: “I 
say you ought to be rich. You have no 
right to be poor... Money is power... 
and you ought to*spend your time getting 
money because of the power there is in 
money.” 

View on Bryan. The authors’ 
chapters on William Jennings Bryan, 
greatest attraction at any Chautauqua, 
are perhaps the most interesting in the 
book. They show Bryan as a kindly, sin- 
cere, but not overly bright man whose 
sole talent was his astounding, persuasive 
voice. For 30 years it brought him a 
good income in Chautauqua tents and 
earned him his great personal following. 

Bryan and Chautauqua died together 
in 1925. Both are enigmas in their enor- 
mous influence and popularity. In no 
other age could either have reached such 
heights. 


Public Heel No. 1 


The Continental Touch by Joseph 
Wechsberg (Houghton Mifflin, Boston: 
$2.75) is a minutely-etched study of a 
complete heel. In fact, the heel, Louis 
Dellinick, is such a totally unsympathetic 
character that the novel would kindle 
about as much warmth in the reader as 
a biology textbook if it weren’t for a 
much more likable co-star, Kamin, whose 
love affair wins the reader’s support. 

Kamin and Louis grew up together 
in a small town in central Europe— 
Kamin, intelligent and decent; Louis, the 
poor little rich boy who owned the gang’s 
only football. Long before the other boys 
had outgrown playing with it, Louis had 
become a connoisseur of neckties, vintage 
wines and beautiful women. 

Weakness. The one thing Louis 
didn’t have was confidence. A modern- 
day psychiatrist would have attributed it 
to the bizarre relationship between Louis’s 
mother and father. Whatever the reason, 
Louis’s adult career consisted of seduc- 
ing one girl after another, double-cross- 
ing his acquaintances and clambering up 
the wounded heap to reach a soft berth 
for himself. 

We follow him over most of Europe 
and finally to this country where Wechs- 


Bettman 
William Jennings Bryan. His thundering oratory helped make the Chautauqua an American institution. (SEE: Culture) 





berg really goes to town using Louis, 
with his hollow charm, to typify the 
international phonies who weathered the 
war with cocktails and concerts in New 
York. 

Kamin, too, comes to New York after 
having crossed Louis’s trail several times 
in Europe. When both of them become 
interested in the same girl, the contrast 
between the two reaches brilliant clarity. 

The ending, in which Louis’s house 
of cards tumbles about him and he de- 
cides to go back to avenge the Nazi 
murder of his father, is weak, but not 
weak enough to shake the solid, intel- 
lectual and literary achievement of the 
novel as a whole. 


How to Study Nature 


A sure way to fan your impatience 
for spring is to read Ted Pettit’s The 
Book of Nature Hobbies (Didier, New 
York: $3.50). The author has obviously 
spent a great many spring days where 
spring days should be spent—outdoors— 
and the peace and healthy-mindedness 
derived thereby make his book one of the 
most cheerful to have come this way in a 
long time. 

The purpose of the book is to show 
people how to “find out more about the 
world of nature and to have fun doing it.” 
To do this the author describes with help- 
ful diagrams some 200 projects which 
anyone can do with a minimum of equip- 
ment and a somewhat larger amount of 
curiosity and energy. 

Variety. Not many readers will 
match Pettit’s enthusiasm for taming 
snakes and keeping praying mantises as 
pets, but there’s something here for even 
the most timid—hobbies ranging from 
building bird houses to shell-collecting, 
making plaster models of mushrooms, 
mounting butterflies, photographing wild 
animals or cooking dandelion greens. 

An equally important function of 
Pettit’s book is to show the inter-depend- 
ence of soil and plants and animals. For 
example, trapping the skunks around a 
pond caused the wild ducks to disappear. 
The reason: Skunks eat turtle eggs, tur- 
tles eat young ducks. No skunks, too 
many turtles, no ducks. 
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Planning A Vacation Trip This Year? 
PATHFINDER’S TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 


IN COOPERATION WITH AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 





ls Ready to telp You Plan Your Trip. 


[Without Obligation, of Course } 






Undecided where to go—and want suggestions? What will be the cost of 
transportation? Where to stay—and the rates? Interested in a conducted tour? 


Where to stop en route? What clothes to take? These are just a 
eo 


\ \\ few things you'll want to know if you are planning a vacation. 
suseeer’ ——— = 


wnt’ W 










We can help you if you will fill in these questions. 


TEAR OUT QUESTIONNAIRE BELOW AND MAIL TO PATHFINDER TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON SQ, PHILA. 5, PA. 
INFORMATION FOR YOUR TRIP WILL COME TO YOU FROM THE NEAREST AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE OFFICE 











|i f am planning a vacation trip to_— (Indicate where if you have o definite place in mind). 
Give us suggestions where to go 

l (Indicate where you want to go generally, such as Colifornia, Florida, Conoda, Seashore, etc.) 

, Bbie:e's what | want to do on my vacation. [] Camping. [1] Hunting. [1] Fishing. () Sciling. (] Swimming. 

I [] Golfing. (] Sightseeing. [_) Jesst leocefiency . . . Ue cencnicncnccreceerseeeererre este ED 

: 4 fl plan to start my vacation on or about__________. For how many weeks ? 

r 5 [ and members of my family will take this vacation trip. How many children under 12 yeors? 

a (number) 

. 

r- 6 | | want to limit my vacation expenses to $2 | would be interested in o conducted tour. Yes (1) No [). 
10 


| plan to go by auto [] bus [] airplane [J steamship [) train [_}. 
9 | What is the round trip cost by train ([] bus [[] airplane [] steamship [_). 


10 fl would like to stay in a hotel [] cabin [1] motel (] at________ Who t will be the rates per day (] per week(_]. 
AT] I would like to stop en route ot the following places: 





What are the best hotels at these places and what are their rates? {[_) Check if you wont this information. 


12 My trip is out of the U. S. A. What will | need in passports, visas, etc., to visit the following countries ?_____ 





113 Ra type of clothes do | need for such a trip? [_] Check if you want this information. 


TI... other information? : 
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Radio 


Takeaway... 


As the Ides of March crept closer, 
1947’s radio quiz prize winners weren't 
so sure it was worth their jitters to have 
won a pocketful of cash or a kitchenful 
of equipment. The money had been spent 
to pay off the real estate agent, and now 
Uncle Sam wanted his cut of it. 

With the quiz craze at a new peak 
during 1947, Uncle could expect to get a 
whopping slice from a mammoth dole of 
cash and gifts. One single program, 
ABC’s popular Break the Bank (Fri., 9:00 
p.m., EST), paid out a total of $75,000. 
An elderly schoolmaster and marm, Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert M. Fowler of Glen Rock, 
N.J., got the show’s—and radio’s—most 
fabulous cash giveaway, $7,440. 

What Price Prize? It will cost the 
Fowlers plenty, however, because the 
Government considers prize winnings as 
“compensation for personal service.” 
Money won, or a “fair market value” on 
merchandise won, goes into the column of 
taxable income. 

All winnings, then, are taxable un- 
less the money or merchandise is an out- 
right gift for which the winner “made no 
effort.” Appearance at the studio, say the 
income tax people, is enough to indicate 
“effort.” (Tax court records show only 
one case in which a winner—a woman 
who got $900 simply by answering her 
telephone—was not required to split her 
windfall with Uncle Sam.) 

No Laggards. If 1947’s prize hold- 
ers think they can gloss over their win- 
nings on the tax report, they are mis- 
taken. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
maintains a monitor system. Radio pro- 
grams must report all contest gifts; tax 
bureaus across the country keep a sharp 
eye and ear on local newspapers and ra- 
dio programs, noting carefully the names 
and addresses of fortunate contestants. 

Since the rapid rise of prize games 
began four years ago, the income tax de- 
partment itself has become a steady fan. 


ees Giveaway 


Quiz show prizes for 1948 may be a 
little less fabulous than last year. Spon- 
sors are beginning to regret their gener- 
osity now that budgets are running small- 
er. Programmers, however, are squeam- 
ish about showing any hints of stinginess. 
The public is sold on big giveaway shows. 

The quiz game itself, meantime, is 
booming. The four major networks cur- 
rently offer a total of about 20 audience 
participation shows a week. 

Newest Programs: ABC’s Groucho 
Marx Show (Wed., 9:30 p.m., EST) 
mixes screwball antics of the mustachioed 
comedian (not too effectively) with a quiz 
game ... and a $2,000 jackpot. 

CBS’s Strike it Rich (Sun., 10:30 
p.m., EST) chooses its contestants from 
letter writers who give the best reasons 
for wanting to stuff their wallets ($800 
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tops). A recent contestant, a prison psy- 


chologist, walked off with the whole 
amount. He was going to use the money 
to buy jams and jellies for the prisoners 
to give them a psychological boost. 

MBS’s True or False (Sat., 5:30 p.m., 
local time) is a revival of an old parlor 
game, and R.F.D. America (Thurs., 9:39 
p.m., EST) pits farm folk against farm 
folk on farm questions. The prizes also 
are agrarian (24 eans of house and barn 
paint: a 10 years’ supnly of overalls). 
Mutual has another new query-series 
called Keeping Up With the Kids {Sat., 
8:30 p.m., EST), on which kids vie for 
prizes (including puppy dogs) against 
their mothers and fathers. 

How Far? And still the 
grows. 

KOV, - Pittsburgh, dreamed up a 
dilly. As the show’s high spot, after an 
assortment of giveaway games, a “lucky” 
listener at home is phoned during the 
broadcast. While she’s parrying words 
with the announcer, a couple of program 
messengers whisk her off by car to the 
studio “as is.” Of course, she wins a 
prize. 


LS/MFT—Pfft! 


“Say it again!” is the actual word- 
ing of only one radio commercial, but it 
has been the idea behind nearly all of 
them. To plug-coiners, this was a sad 


roster 


‘thought last week. 


Adman Chester W. Kulesza, televi- 
sion director of the Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborne agency, had told a New 
York conference of video experts that the 
old radio advertising trick of repeat-re- 
peat-repeat wouldn’t work with visual 
broadcasting. 


“The eye . . , 85% more retentive 


than the ear,” he said, “is much more re- 
sentful of what it has seen before.” Ad- 
vertisers were still looking for new ways 
to sell soaps and cigarettes. 





et 


$7,440 buss. The Fowlers were happy. 
So were U.S. tax men. (See: Takeaway ) 





Americana 


Taxi de Luxe 


People who climb into Edward Ham- 
ilton’s taxi in Chicago get more than 
just a ride. 

The cab, immaculately clean and de- 
smoked by an air purifier, has everything 
from a row of newspapers to lollypops 
for the kids. An open package of ciga- 
rettes lies beside safety pins and cleans- 
ing tissue. With the help of a vacuum 
bottle, Eddy can even produce hot coffee 
(no extra charge). 

Hamilton, who has been a cabbie 10 


years, got the idea when a woman rider 


asked him for a safety pin. He says ex- 
tra tips more than make up the $2.50 a 
week his super-service costs. Even if 
they didn’t, he says, it would be worth 
while. It makes the day better for pas- 
sengers. . 

And that, of course, makes the day 
better for the driver. 


Indiana Paradise 


Waters teeming with fish. Skies dark 
with wild fowl. Muskrats and mink tum- 
bling into traps. People living well off 
the land. 

That’s the way it used to be in In- 
diana. Indiana is trying to make it that 
way again. 

Hoosiers haven’t forgotten the world- 
famous Grand Marsh of the Kankakee 
river in the 80s and 90s. European roy- 
alty came to the fashionable shooting 
lodges dotting its islands, and American 
sportsmen left many a dollar with trades- 
people in neighboring towns. 

Flying Minnows. Fish ran so thick 
boys got bait by beating moss hummocks 
and letting minnows leap into their boats. 
A day’s shooting would bag a boatload 
of ducks. Trappers made a good living 
selling pelts and game in Chicago, 40 
miles away. 

The Kankakee was a natural wildlife 
paradise. The broad, slow river, snaking 
about 90 miles through an ancient lake 
bed in northwest Indiana, created a mil- 
lion-acre swamp jungle. The whole area, 
on a main flyway for migratory birds, 
was a strategic resting and feeding 
ground. Thousands of ducks, geese, héron 
and crane nested there. 

Tt was also a flood-controlling sponge 
for the lower river—absorbing excess 
water, letting it out when needed. 

The Ditch-Diggers. Then, in 1906, 
speculators sold the idea that this bottom 
land was “the richest farm land in the 
world.” 

Instead of the flower-covered river, 
they dredged a straight ditch 88 miles 
long to carry off the water swiftly. Drain- 
age cost $1.25 million. And farmers, also 
subject to assessments to keep side 
ditches open, were just beginning to pay. 

Of the land reclaimed, 75% profit- 
ably produced corn, wheat, oats and 
mint; 25% was useless... Lowered water- 
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levels made higher ground barren. Some 
of it blew away in dust. 

Thousands of acres were abandoned, 
and squatters took over many of the once- 
handsome summer homes. Recreation 
value shrank. 

Restoration. Last fall the Indiana 
legislature, yielding to conservation 
groups like the Izaak Walton League, 
voted $284,605 to begin the Kankakee 
River State Park and Preserve. Small re- 
stored areas—the 1,000-acre Cameron 
marsh and the State Game Refuge— 
proved restoration need not injure good 
land. Fish again abound there, and wild 
fowl are doubling yearly. 

Conservationists estimate that trap- 
ping, plus fish, game and grazing fees 
will bring Indiana $125,000 a year when 
strategic marshes are restored. The Wild- 
life Management Institute says the Kan- 
kakee could rival Louisiana swamps, 
which yielded $8 million in muskrat pelts 
last year. The institute says complete 
restoration could raise the area’s present 
revenue tenfold. 

So far the State has acquired 1,400 
acres, including a 893-acre gift from 
Murray Baker, Peoria industrialist. 

With a 30-year plan for restocking 
and re-forestation under way, Indiana 
will have at least a part of the Grand 
Old Marsh back “the way the Lord in- 
tended it to be.” 


Brotherhood Banquet 


A thousand men of many colors and 
creeds were invited to dine together in 
York, Pa., this Lincoln’s Birthday in a 
unique experiment in tolerance. 

Spirit and sponsor of this first York 
Community Brotherhood Banquet was 
Mahlon Haines, elderly shoe-store chain 
owner. 

Col. Haines has 12 big ranches and 
farms, races fine horses and believes in 
Boy Scouts and sports. He also believes 
firmly that “a man’s a man no matter 
what his creed, color, station in life, or 
birthplace.” 

This banquet, for which he imported 
two prime steers from his South Dakota 
ranch, was to be his way of clinching this 
argument. 

York citizens backed him solidly. 
Hosts, numbering 350, invited 650 guests, 
paid $4 each to bring “the most dis- 
tinguished citizen” and the best athlete of 
the Jewish, Negro, Armenian, Italian and 
Greek groups represented there. 

All American. The program in the 
Valencia Ball Room called for a band to 
play America, then a hymn or anthem 
appropriate to each “distinguished citi- 
zen” speaker. 

Next, keys to the city were to be 
handed out. Col. Haines, honorary chief 
of three Indian tribes, would don an In- 
dian blanket, and, representing the orig- 
inal American, urge his “foreign” guests 
to cherish their traditions, but to keep old 
hates and isms from the U.S. 

The colonel isn’t planning any more 
such dinners. “After all, it cost me 
$2,000.” But he’s sure its good-will effect 
will be far reaching. 
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l- PereR PAIN PUMMELS YOU WITH 


BACKACHE 


@ Rub in gently-warm- 
ing, soothing Ben-Gay 


... It acts fast! Ben-Gay 
contains up to 244 times 
more methyl salicylate 
and menthol — pain-re- 
lieving agents known to 


every doctor — than five 
other widely offered 
rub-ins. Get genuine 
Ben-Gay, the original 
Baume Analgésique, for 
speedy relief! 


Also for Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, 
and COLDS. 


Ask for Mild Ben-Gay 
for Children. 


Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understanding you must like the way it quickly 
—_ the cough or you are to have your money 

ack. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 










with car to call on 
farmers. Wonderful 


RELIABLE MAN 
pportunity now. 
WANTED 315-820 in a day. 


No experience or capital required. Permanent, 
Write today. 


McNESS CO., Dept. 89, Freeport, Illinois. 


BLUE SPRUCE '~ 


Excellent stock, well Sremepes. .* aa? 
old transplants, 6” to 

POSTPAID at planting , Hg No sar 3 
Evergreen folder 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., INDIANA, PA. 
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s World Famous 


1 Vauelicn 







Think of it! This amaz- 
ing low price brings you 100 
blooming size gladiola bulbs— 
8 glorious rainbow mix colors in 
these 2-year-old, high-price varie 
Dr. Bennet, Shirley Temple, y 
of Orleans. Already 2% to 4 inches in f 
ws will replace any bulb whic 

EARS. Order now while the 
of time for spring pl > hook guaran 
EXTRA-Prompt orders receive 3 “TUBEROSES without 
additional -. Bloom first year into waxy — ae 
flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown in pots, too 

SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1 = plus postage on 
arrival. Send order, name and address 
MICHIGAN cuLe . 
-_ 





Dept. GD-1904 2, Michigan 
HEARING AID 

D FA WITHOUT BATTERY 

10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing devine without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou: thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and 

users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal 


American Earphone hmerican Earphone Co. 10 East ind St. (Dept. P26), Oi. ¥. 1, BY WY. 17, HY. 


TOMBSTONES ge | 


DIRECT TO YOU 
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Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE uP 
Monuments, Markers. 


Martore. Satietes- Oaney 
tion or MONEY BACK. Freight pa 
Free catalog. Com yd on TERMS 


Rockdale Monument Co., Dept. 181, Joliet, 11. be 


















COMMON SENSE.. 


proved thousands upon 
a thousands of times! 


75) ALL-VEGETABLE 
Z LAXATIVE 


@In NR (Nature’s Remedy) Tablets, 
there are no chemicals, no minerals, 
no phenol derivatives. NR Tablets are 
different—act different. Purely vege 
table—a combination of 10 vegetable 
ingredients formulated over 50 years 
ago. Uncoated or candy coated, their 
action is dependable, thorough, yet 
gentle, as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25¢ box. Use as directed. 













TOMORROW 
ALRIGHT 


NR TO-NIGH 


Saves Costly Redecorating! 


AMAZING INVEN™ION.fBanishes old- 
style housecleani mess and muse. No 
“dough” —no red, swollen hands. No 
more dangerous stepladders.« Literally erases dirt like 
magic from walls, ceilings, window shades, upholstered fur- 
niture, etc. Ends drudgery! SAVES REDECORATING! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS %2)!,0% sp in: 


1 wit é pag to , all ny 
das at once. A_penn ital w io. SEND NO MONEY 
Jus your name. KRISTEE CO., 874 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO} 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Com Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


WANTED- 10 SELL IN 
; ro) YOUR HOME COUNTY 


@) Large line, foods, coffee, 
vitamins, DDT, and other 
farm products. Our free gift 
plan, bigger than ever, opens 
every door to you. Goods supplied on credit. 
Old successful company. Write today. 
THE LANGE COMPANY 
BOX 194, DE PERE, WISCONSIN 


ITCHING 
Checked in A Jiffy 













fage—no sticky 

















caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
telieved with 
SLY, 
salt SR 
AIRSICK 
PEMEO. 







other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
> checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 
@rgans of balance. 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
4 medicated D.D.D. Prescription. Grease- 
‘ less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
Na 3 wi proves it—or money back. Ask your 
druggist today for D.D.D. Prescription. 

..- Helps to contral 

Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 
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Movies 


Play Into Picture 
y 


When a popular play is made into a 
movie, play-goers commonly complain 
that the adaptation is far inferior to the 


original, Recently such protests have 
been unjustified. Warners’ Life ‘With 


Father, for example, was equal, if not 
superior, to the long-run play. And now 
they’ve done an amusing screen version 
of The Voice of the Turtle. 

To be sure, it’s different from the 
play. The charm of the theater drama 
depended on the novel use of just three 
characters, one set (a complete three- 
room apartment) and a frank look into 
a girl’s sex life. 

For the screen, author John van 
Druten enlarged the cast to include char- 
acters only spoken of in the play. He 
broadened the physical setting, though 
most of the action is still concentrated 
in the heroine’s apartment. And to ap- 
pease the Johnston office, he softened the 
sex angle, shifted the emphasis to chaste 
romance. The result is a well-done light 
comedy, slickly mounted and intelligently 
played. 

The story is simple. A man-hunting 
actress (Eve Arden) ditches a sergeant 
on week-end furlough at the apartment 
of her young friend Sally (Eleanor 
Parker). Because Sally is just recovering 
from an unhappy bout with Cupid, she 
tries hard not to fall in love with the 
attractive soldier (Ronald Reagan). But 
springtime, youth and Reagan’s fascinat- 
ing ways conspire to make the cooing 
“voice of the turtle [dove] heard in 
our land.” 

Eve Arden is excellent as the hard- 
bitten Olive. Wayne Morris, the com- 
mander for whom she jilts the sergeant 
is a fine foil for Eve. He gives real mean- 
ing to the problems of a sailor who’s been 
at sea too long. 

Ronald Reagan is perfect as the 
soldier. And Eleanor Parker does a fairly 
good imitation of Margaret Sullivan’s 
masterly stage performance. 


A Secret Yet 


Michael Redgrave, in Secret Be- 
yond the Door (Universal-Internation- 
al), tries to kill his wife (Joan Bennett). 
But Joan is a smart girl. She remembers 
her college psychology. It seems Mike 
thinks his mother locked him into his 
room when he was 10 years old. This 
explains everything to Joan (and is all 
the explanation the movie-goer gets). 
So she applies a little home-concocted 
psychiatry, brings her confused husband 
to his senses just as he is putting a noose 
around her pretty throat. 


Childish Misery 


It is generally accepted that what 
goes on in the mind of a child is strange 
and quaint. But what Hollywood thinks 
goes on in the mind of a child is abso- 
lutely terrifying. 

Take the plot of Tenth Avenue 
Angel, for example. Margaret O’Brien 
is a happy, dreamy little girl who likes 
to dash through the streets on one rol- 
ler skate. Her mother (Phyllis Thaxter), 
an oddly genteel type for Tenth Avenue, 
is fond of manufacturing fables and 
fairy tales. 

One night when the family is sitting 
in the shabby 


parlor, a mpuse runs 
across the floor, and little Margaret 


screams in terror. Her mother tells her 
not to be afraid of mice, because mice 
turn into money. 

Several reels later Margaret discov- 
ers that mice do not turn into money. She 
is heartbroken. She is utterly disillu- 
sioned. She stops speaking to her mother. 
About then Mama gets very sick, and 
Margaret is informed that a baby is on 
the way. 

But Mama is so upset by Margaret’s 
coldness that she doesn’t want to live. 
Margaret remembers another of Mama’s 
stories: Cows all kneel down at midnight 
on Christmas Eve and if you look them 
in the eye and make a wish, your wish 
will come true. 

So Margaret dashes down to the 
stockyards and finds a cow. Sure enough, 
it kneels at midnight, and Margaret’s 





Close-up. Reagan (left) and Parker get set for a “take.” (SEE: Play Into Picture) 
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SEAL BABY’S BOTTLE 


with Quicap collars, Cellophane covers. No 
sterilizing; no struggling. Easy! Discard after 
use. SEND 10¢ today for trial pkg: The Quicap 
Co., Inc., Dept. Z-1, 233 Broadway, N. Y. 


DISPOSABLE 


QuieAPs 


NURSING 
BOTTLE CLOSURES 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate dropped, 
slipped or wabbled at just the wrong time. Do 
not live in fear of this happening to you. Just 
sprinkle alittle FASTEETH, the alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, on your plates. Holds false teeth 
more firmly, so they feel more comfortable. 
Does not sour. Checks ‘‘plate odor” (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 


Nose Red ai Raw | 


due to a cold? 
To relieve smarting irritation. and 
help nature heal, smooth on a bit of 
soft, soothing, “gently-medicated 


_RESINOLwnen 











Your own boss. Hundreds average $6,000 to 
$25,000 annual sales year after year. We supply stocks, 
equipment on credit. 200 daily necessities. Steady year- 
round income. Selling experience unnecessary to start. 
Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable business 
backed by 60-year-old, world-wide industry. 

Write RAWLEIGH’S, Dept. 8-U-PAT, Freeport, Hl. 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure “Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
District National Bldg. Washington 5, D. C. 


To M B S LU U NE 


t 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
F Piedmont Rd..Atianta, Ga. 


WAR SURPLUS 


Lathes, Milling {Machines, Drill Presses, Sawing equip- 
ment, Motors, and* thousands of miscellaneous items. 
Also information on Helicopters, Sleeper ‘ Trailers, 
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Garden Tractors, Power Lawn Mowers, Welders, Jet | 


Impulsion for Cars and Tractors etc. Rush name for 


free literature. 


The Wayne Engineering Co., Dept. 1137, Greenville, Ohio 


ARBORVITAE 3; 


For Hedges or specimen trees. 5 yr. old, 15 
6 to 12 in. Sent postpaid at planting FOR 
time. Free ‘‘Evergreens” folder, write 


= 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Pa. | 





Pedigreé-Sired by males from 200-300 
oes al Egg Record R. O. P. Hens. U. 
Aguroves. Pullorum controlled. Your 
ae te pure bred from famous laying 
strains. Sexed, if desired. Hybrids. 
Prompt service. CATALOG FREE! 


Lone Elm Hatchery, Box 142, Nokomis, ti. 
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YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


on our capital. 








International 


Moods of Manmsrets From gravity to 


gaiety. (SEE: Childish Misery) 


mother returns from the valley of the 
shadow. 

Margaret runs through the silly 
paces with her usual sincerity, but a few 
more pictures like Tenth Avenue Angel 
will demolish her reputation as a baby 
Bernhardt. Just as Shirley Temple, in 
her young days, became a mere symbol 
of pink-cheeked, spun-sugar babyhood, 
Miss O’Brien is rapidly becoming a 
symbol of infantile misery, and an absurd 
symbol at that. 

Hollywood should let Joan Craw- 
ford and Bette Davis handle the neu- 
rotic heroines. It’s about time Margaret 
had a role which would not require her 
to carry on like a mental case. 

She is assisted in this film by George 
Murphy, who plays an ex-convict who has 
a particularly tiresome time trying to go 
straight, and by Angela Lansbury, who 
looks and sounds even more out of place 
on Tenth Avenue than Miss Thaxter. 


Still Worth Seeing 


Treasure of the Sierra Madre 
(Humphrey Bogart, Walter Huston, Tim 
Holt). A study of frustration and futility 
based on the greed for gold. 

Daisy Kenyon (Joan Crawford, 
Dana Andrews, Henry Fonda). The old 
triangle theme slicked up with Joan’s 
sophisticated suffering. 
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Every MILE Saves You MONEY! 












Enjoy America’s new ride. 
Cushman Motor Scooter travels 300 
miles on a dollar's worth of gas. 
Operates for less than Ic od, — 
Will carry 2 passengers. Hi: 
~~ 4 H.P. Cushman “Haske” 
engine, two- speed transmis- 
sion, automatic clutch, balloon 
tires and knee-action 
ing for added comfort. P; 
anywhere. A-“second car” at 
low cost. 
S MODELS. Finest selection. 
Cushman offers SOLO, SIDE 
KAR, PACKAGE-KAR, 
STAKE-KAR, SPORT models. 


FRE Write for Free Folders, 


arme of your nearest 
dealer and details of new 


TIME PAYMENT PLAN 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC., Dept. B-200, Uncoin, Nebr. 


Model, 52-A 









For 47 years Cushman has 
produced high quality small 
air-cooled and water-cooled 
engines. These engines are 
available to original equip- 
ment manufacturers and 
other users. Write for details. 





MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


5 GREAT 





ZUM UUTT 
wt BUCKLEY'S 
MIXTURE 


When a hacking bronchial cough 
due to a cold or excessive smoking. 
gets you down, just try Buckley’s 
Mixture and see if you don’t get 
quick, gloriousrelief. Buckley’s con- 
tains soothing Carrageen for irri- 
tated, inflamed throat mem- 
branes. Concentrated medi- 
cation, no syrups added— 
thus tends to act faster, 
go further. Try Buckley’s. 


At All Drugstores 


HERE’S a Friendly 
Way to Make Money 


Show lovely All-Occasion  Grostins 







AMPL Cards, Stationery—to friends, ney 
FREE SAM ES co-workers. NO EXPERI cy NC E NEEDED 
Imprinted’* FREE BOOK shows any beginner how to 
Stationery. Sel) | ™ake money! Write for samples. If friends 
it on sight for don’t snap them up, return at our expense. 
only $1 per box! STUDIOS, Dept. P-19, Fitchburg, Mass. 


NEW AUTOMATIC | 
BOOKMARK! 


Always keeps your place. Flips 
automatically as you turn page, 
Adjustable to any size book. Gleam- 
ing,non-tarnishable metal. Sena for 
Free Brochure M-9 of other useful items. 

Only $1 postpaid. Money back if not satisfied. 


FINELINE CO. nen ven 16h, ¥. 


[—-------- ae 


' Community Representatives ! 
| WANTED for PATHFINDER | 


You can work either full time or spare time, as 
you please. There’s nothing for you to buy so 

mail this coupon today for details and free sup- l 
plies. Send your name and address to: 


pare, Ropestment KU-W 


“MM Street, N. W . 
1a cshinaten & ©. C. 


cup exp an» en cmp anntapitinminminsaaan 
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Soak sae shite in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 
clean, odor-free 


mcet DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 

To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, sweet, free of tell-tale odors, 
more dentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 


Buy Polident at drug stores and drug 
counters everywhere. 
NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 
ing solution of Polident 
and water. Rinse .. . 
ond it’s ready to use. 


de POLIDENT #7 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Bypaths 


Fee Enterprise 


High income tax, in a word or two, 

Is government contriving 

To penalize those people who 

Indulge in reckless thriving! 

—S. Omar Barker. 
= - J 

A few people have found the road 

to success paved with good inventions. 
a e e 

It becomes increasingly difficult to 
support the government and a wife on 
the same income. 

e + o 

So far Uncle Sam has seen little of 
the peace dove but the bill. 
. * ° 7” 

Even low shoes are very high these 
days. 

7. ° - 

The length of the hemline doesn’t 
matter much if the stockings don’t wrin- 
kle around the ankles. 

. *. * 

Your credit standing is not investi- 

gated when you borrow trouble. 
* ° + 

With food prices what they are, the 
next President’s kitchen cabinet may be 
emptier than usual. 


Motor Mutter 


The meek may eventually inherit the 
earth, 
Plus.Jupiter, Venus and Mars, 
But while they’re awaiting this nice, 
easy berth, 
Who is it that gets the new cars? 
- - ° 
The income tax collector, unlike the 
average housewife, can get a man’s money 
without half-crying. 
om — . 
Of course, you can’t fool all of the 
people all of the time but you only have 
to fool a majority. 








Maybe the world needs a series of 
one-power treaties with each power agree- 
ing with itself to behave as it thinks the 
others should behave. 

s ° 7 

It has been suggested that .girls run 
about the way they do because they’ are 
trying to find their mothers. 

° e a 

Beating swords into plowshares is 
only half the battle; the other half is 
converting men into plow hands. 


Weather Report 


Than a cold wave in Florida, 
What could be horrida? 
. . J 
Preview of summer beach costumes 
shows accent on modesty. We may yet 
live to see a woman blush, like in the 
old days. 
* ° + 
Once there was a Marshall who 
asked for only a good nickel cigar—now 
it’s $17 billion. 


Quips 

The senior senator from Maine 
agrees publicly with the views of a 
Democratic President. If that isn’t the 
much-sought One World, it’s close.— 
Detroit News. 

+. ° oo 

It is reported that in the future 

Hungary and Russia will “move along in 


-unison.” Like Jonah and the Whale?— 


Arkansas Gazette. 
. o ° 
Remember back in the good old days 
when only one-third of the nation was ill- 
housed ?—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
o 7 + 
It is computed that Americans pay 
more for government than for food. A 
Congo tribe got around this by eating 
the tax collector.—Buffalo Evening News. 
. es ° 
There is economy. And then there’s 
the big economical family package hold- 
ing five times as much as you'll ever use. 
—Weashington Star. 


“Would mother’s little baby like to take out the ashes that have been collecting in 
the basement for the last three weeks?” 
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See the UGA lig 


via UNION PACIFIC 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


YELLOWSTONE 
National Park 





Toke your choice of these famous National Parks and other 








colorful vacation regions. There’s scenic grandeur to thrill 


Fora free attractive 


< porn’ Geegibing tre ~=—s- you... and healthful recreation. 
you, mail coupon todoyl 
iiss nae eames Go there in comfort. Enjoy complete relaxation from the 
‘ p P s ° ° . : 
s Union Pacific Railroad * minute you board your train until you arrive. 
° Room No. 142, Omaha 2, Nebraska ° 
®@ 1 am interested in a train trip to the & F ‘ , ‘ ‘ Ts 
§ following region. Please send booklet: = Union Pacific provides spacious, air conditioned Pullman and 
: sical a aceasta H coach accommodations. Daily Streamliner service to Los 
(Name region) s . ; 
: iia : Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and Denver from Chicago 
: PSs eR anaes et etudemnnnnney 5 and St. Louis, praised by discriminating travelers. 
© St, Addres_...........---------0- = 
* 
a e 
ee eee . 
: - UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
0 a re ee * 
: . Koad of The Lely Sita “Utd 
SSSERSSEEEESSSSeSeeSeeseuseee / 














@ General Electric’s “‘Speed Cooking’’ Ranges make 
electric cooking notions of prewar years disappear! 
Be sure you know all about this newest way to cook! 





Look before you speak—about ranges! 


fast. Modern as the next minute—with conven- 
iences that have women everywhere cheering! And 
General Electric, always a leader in the field, stars 


with exclusive ““Speed Cooking”’ features! 


A lot of things have happened to electric ranges in 
the past few years—wonderful things you may not 


know about. 


So if you hear some ideas about electric cooking 
based on prewar ranges—for instance, that it’s 


“too slow’’— don’t believe it! 


You'll find today’s electric ranges are fast, really 


1. Built-in Pressure Cooker, new Calrod* 
units bring speed that IS speed! 


G.E.’s BUILT-IN PRESSURE COOKER 


9 


saves up to %4 cooking time! An exclu- 
sive Speed Oven heats up to 400 degrees 
in 41%4 minutes! And you get new, fast 
Calrod units—really fast! 





< abn 







4. Cool, sparkling cleanliness that saves 
kitchen scrub-up time! 


How heavenly clean “Speed Cooking” 
is! G.E.’s No-Stain Oven Vent (under 
right rear unit) traps oven vapors— 
protects walls, curtains. Pots and pans 
need less scrubbing, too. 








2. Huge Tripl-Oven includes Broiler for 
radiant, charcoal-type broiling! 


What an oven! And only General Elec- 
tric has it. Big enough to hold two 15- 
pound turkeys. And, inside it, there’s a 
powerful Super-Broiler that’s fast and 
easy to use. Turns out delicious foods. 


} 
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“SPEED COOKING * Ranges 
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AUTOMATIC 


ELECTRIC 






3. Automatic Oven Timer, makes “Speed 
Cooking’ SO EASY! 


Imagine! With G.E.’s Automatic Oven 
Timer, you can put dinner in the oven, 
set two simple dials, and go visiting, if 
you wish. The oven goes on and off 
automatically —cooks dinner by itself! 
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5. Streamlined beauty, economy to do any woman proud! Fourth surface unit! 


Isn’t that G-E ‘“‘Stratoliner’”’ a love to 
look at! And ever so economical! An 
oven meal can be cooked for 3'44¢ per 
person (based on national average elec- 
tric rates). And how that deep-well 
Thrift Cooker saves! 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


The ‘‘Stratoliner” has all the “Speed 
Cooking” features shown. PLUS a fourth 
surface unit! (Deep-well unit glides to 
the top.) See it, at your G-E retailer’s. 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 
2, Connecticut. 

*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





